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LONGMANS' 
SCHOOL COMPOSITION. 

JUNIOK. 

SYNTHESIS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES.^ 
Subject and Pkedicatb. 

1. The sentence * Mary writes ' consists of two parts : — 

(1) The name of the person of whom we are speaking, — Mwry 

and 

(2) "What we say about Mary, — twites, 

2. Similarly the sentence * Fire bums ' consists of two 
parts : — 

(1) The name of the thing of which we are speaking,— ^re. 

(2) "What we say about fire, — bn/ms, 

3. Every sentence has two such parts. 

4. The name of the person or thing spoken about is called 
the Subject. 

6. What is said about the Subject is called the Predicate. 

Exercise 1. 

Pick out the Subjects and the Predicates. 

William sings. Birds fly. Sheep bleat. Henry is reading. Bain is 
falling. Bain has fallen. Stars are shining. Stars were shining. Cattle 
* See < Notes for Teachers,' Note 1. 

B 
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are grazing. Soldiers are watching. Soldiers watched. Soldiers were 
watched. School is closed. Donkeys bray. Donkeys were braying. I am 
writing. We are reading. 

Exercise 2. 

'Place Predicates {Verbs) after the following Subjects : — 

Baby. Babies. Lightning. Flowers. Soldiers. Lions. Bees. Qaa. 

The sun. The wind. The eagle. Eagles. The ship. Ships. The master. 

The scholars. The cat. Gats. Bakers. A butcher. The moon. The 

stars. Carpenters. The carpenter. The mower. Porters. Ploughmen. 
L We. 

Exercise 3. 

Place Subj^ts before the following Predicates : — 

Mew. Chatter. Grunt. Ban. Hum. Fly. Howl. Is walking. 
Plays. Played. Fell. Whistled. Shrieked. Sings. Sing. Sang. 
Sleeps. Slept. Bark. Barks. Cried. Bloom. Laughed. Soar. Swim. 
Swam. Was swimming. Dawns. Dawned. Gallops. Boar. 



Subject, Predicate, and Object. 

6. The Predicate always is or contains a Verb. In many 
sentences the Predicate is a Verb alone. When it is a Verb in 
the Active Voice, it has an Object, thus : — 



Subject. 


Predicate. 


Object. 


Parents 
Children 
Cats 
Mice 


love 
obey 
catch 
fear 


children, 
parents, 
mice, 
cats. 



Exercise 4. 

Pick out the Subjects^ Predicates, and Objects. 

Soldiers fight battles. Tom missed Fred. Mary is minding baby. Job 
showed patience. Abraham had faith. Bomulus founded Bome. Titus 
captured Jerusalem. Arthur loves father. Walter threw a stone. Tom 
broke a window. The servant swept the room. Masons build houses. The 
girl is milking the cow. The dog bit the beggar. Artists paint pictures. I 
■n expecting a letter. We have won prizes. 
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Exercise 5. 

Supply Predicates. 

A poet .... poems. The smith .... the iron. Horses .... oarts. 
Cows .... grass. Gats .... milk. The sexton .... the bell. The 
horse .... the groom. Grocers .... sugar. The hounds .... the fox. 
Birds .... nests. The gardener .... the flowers. Miss Wilson .... a 
ballad. Horses .... hay. The dog .... the thief. The banker .... 
a Durse. Tailors .... coats. Brewers .... beer. The girl .... a rose. 



Supply Objects. 



Exercise 6. 



The servant broke .... The cook made .... The hunter killed 
.... Farmers till .... Soldiers fight .... Tom missed .... 
Mary is minding .... Bomulus founded .... Titus captured .... 
CsBsar invaded .... The gardener sowed .... Somebody stole ...» 
Artists paint .... The sailor lost. . . . Children learn .... Authors 
write .... Farmers grow .... Birds build .... I admire .... We 
like .... I hurt .... 

Exercise 7. 
Supply Subjects. 

.... dusted the room is drawing a load loves me. 

.... met Tom caught the thief grow flowers bit 

the beggar won the prize has lost the dog has killed 

a oat felled a tree are singing songs is making a 

pudding is expecting a letter gives light makes 

shoes sold a book like him likes him. 



Enlarged Subject. 

7. Subjects may be enlarged by Adjuncts. Thus the sentence 
* Boys work ' may, by additions to the Subject, become 

The boys work. 
These boys work. 
Good boys work. 
My boys work. 

The good boys of the village work. 
The good boys of the vUlagef vmhmg to please their 
ma^steTf work. 

b2 
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Exercise 8. 

"Pick out the Subject and its Adjuncts. 

Tom*s brother has arrived. The careless boy will be punished. The 
laws of the land have been broken. The sweet flowers are blooming. The 
poor slave is crying. The boat, struck by a great wave, sank. The little 
fihild, tired of play, is sleeping. A short letter telling the good news has been 
sent. 

Exercise 9. 

Add Adjuncts to each Subject. 

Birds fly. Sheep bleat. Stars are shining. Cattle are grazing. Soldiers 
are watching. Donkeys bray. Lightning is flashing. The sun is shining. 
The scholars are studying. The ploughman is whistling. Monkeys chatter. 
Pigs grunt. The lark is soaring. Lions roar. 



Enlarged Object. 

8. Objects, like Subjects, may be enlajged by Adjuncts. 
Thus the sentence * Boys learn lessons ' may, by additions to the 
Object, become 

Boys leajn the lessons. 
Boys learn thevr lessons. 
Boys learn home lessons. 
Boys learn difficult lessons. 
Boys learn lessons cbbout Verbs. 
Boys learn the lessons set by Mr. Ednva/rds. 
Boys learn the difficult home lessons about Verbs set by 
Mr. Edwa/rds. 

Exercise 10. 

Pick out the Object and its Adjuncts. 

The servant dusted every room. Fred loves his sweet little sister. We 
have rented a house at Barmouth. He sang a song about the bailiff's 
daughter of Islington. We saw our neighbour's new Shetland pony. I am 
reading a book written by my father. The policeman caught the man ac- 
cused of theft. The gardener is hoeing the potatoes planted by him in the 
early spring. 
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Exercise 11. 

Add Adjuncts to each Object. 

The soldiers foaght battles. Mary is minding baby. Walter threw a 
stone. Tom broke a window. The servant swept the room. The girl is 
milking the cow. The dog bit the beggar. The artist painted pictmres. 
I am expecting a letter. We have won prizes. The fire destroyed honses. 
The general gained a victory. The engineer made a railway. The children 
drowned the kittens. We have bought books. He teaches geography. 



Enlarged Predicate. 

9. Predicates, like Subjects and Objects, may be enlarged by 
Adjuncts* Thus the sentence * Boys work ' may, by additions 
to the Predicate, become 

Boys work diUgently, 

Boys work now. 

Boys work in school. 

Boys work to please their teacJier. 

Boys work diligently now in school to please their teacher. 

Exercise 12. 

Piclc out Predicate and its Adjuncts. 

Tom's brother will come to-morrow. The careless girl was looking ofiF 
her book. The laws of the land were often broken by the mde momitaineers. 
Pretty flowers grow in my garden all through the spring. The poor slave 
was crying bitterly over the loss of his child. The com is waving in the 
son. The great bell was toUing slowly for the death of the prince. The trees 
are bowing before the strong wind. I am going to London with my father 
next week. 

Exercise 13. 

Add Adjuncts to each Predicate in Exercises 8-11. 



Verbs of Incomplete Predication. 

10. Some Verbs do not convey a complete idea, and therefore 
cannot be Predicates by themselves. Such Verbs are called 
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Verbs of Incomplete Predication, and the words added to com- 
plete the Predicate are called the Complement. 

ExamjpUs of Verbs of Incomplete Predication. 





Freddcate, 


Subject, 


Verb of Incomplete 
Predication, 


Complement, 


London 
William 
The man 


is 

was 

became 


a great city. 

Duke of Normandy. 

rich. 



Exercise 14. 

a. Pick out the Verbs of Incomplete Predication and the 
Complements. 

Thou art the man. I am he. It is good. Heishere^ The house is to 
be sold. The horse is in the stable. The gun was behind the door. Jack- 
son is a very good gardener. Those buds will be pretty flowers. Old King 
Cole was a merry old soul. I*m the chief of XJlva's isle. William became 
King of England. The girl seems to be very happy. The general was made 
Emperor of Bome. 



b. Supply Complements. 

London is ... . Paris is . . 
be ... . He has become . . . 
.... Bichard became .... 
.... Those birds are . . . 
child was .... The sun is 



. . . Jerusalem was .... The boy will 

We are .... I am .... He was 

The prisoners are ... . The man was 

Grass is ... . Homer was .... The 

. . The stars are ... . The sheep were 
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PRAOTIOB IN SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

11. A sentence when written should always begin with a 
capital letter, and nearly always end with a fall stop. 

A sentence which is a question ends with a note of interrogation 
(?), and one which is an exclamation ends with a note of admira- 
tion or exclamation (I). 

Exercise 16. 

Make sentences about 

Fire. The sun. The moon. The sea. Bread. Butter. Cheese. WooL 
Cotton. Linen. Boots. Hats. A coat. The table. The window. The 
desk. Pens. Ink. Paper. Pencils. Lead. Jion, Tin. Copper. Gold. 
Silver. A knife. The clock. Books. Coal. The servant. A chair. 
Breakfast. Dinner. Supper. The apple. The pear. Oranges. Lemons. 
Water. Milk. Coffee. Tea. Cocoa. Maps. Pictures. 

Exercise 16. 

Make sentences introducing the following pairs of words : — 

Fire, grate. Sun, earth. Moon, night. Bread, flour. Pen, steel. Wool, 
sheep. Cotton, America. Boots, leather. Lik, black. Paper, rags. Walk, 
fields. Pair, gloves. Learning, to paint. Brother, arm. Wheel, cart. 
London, Thames. Bristol, Avon. Dublin, Ireland. Paris, France. Colum- 
bus, America. Shakespeare, poet. Threw, window. Useful, metal. Carpet, 
new. Wall, bricklayer. Boad, rough. Lock, cupboard. Jug, full. Britain, 
island. Pencils, made. Drew, map. 

Exercise 17. 

Write complete sentences in answer to the following ques^ 
tions : — 

[Example. Question. "What is your name ? 

Answer. My name is John Smith. 
If you said simply * John Smith * your answer would not be a complete 
sentence.] 

What is your name ? When were you bom ? How old are you ? Where 
do you live? How long have you lived there? What school do you attend? 
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Of what games are yoa fond ? Bnring what part of the year is football 
played ? And cricket ? And lawn-tennis ? Are you learning Latin ? And 
French ? And German ? Can you swim ? And row ? And ride ? And 
play the piano ? Do you like the sea ? Have you ever been on the sea ? 
Have you read ' Bobinson Crusoe ' ? What is the first meal of the day ? 
And the second ? And the third ? Where does the sun rise ? And set ? 
How many days are there in a week ? And in a year ? And in leap year ? 
How often does leap year come ? 



Exercise 18. 

Make three sentences about each of the following : — 

The place where you live. England. London. The Biver Thame& 
France. India. Australia. America. A horse. A cow. A dog. A sheep. 



A lion. A tiger. Spring, 
moon. Stars. Holidays, 
steam-engine. The sea. 
Cotton. Leather. SUk. 
CofCee. Sugar. Cocoa. 
Guns. A watch. A farm. 
Coal. Glass. Gas. The 
Canada. Indians. 



Summer. Autumn. Winter. The sun. The 

Boys' games. Girls' games. A railway. A 
A ship. Flowers. Fruits. A garden. Wool. 
Water. Milk. Bice. Wheat. Books. Tea. 

Paper. Houses. Bricks. Stone. A field. 

Knives. Bees. Shell-fish. Fresh-water fish. 
United States. New York. The Mississippi. 

Exercise 19. 



Combine each 
a. Name, 
Joseph Addison 

William Blake 
John Bunyan 

Lord Byron 

Geoff ry Chaucer 

Thomas Carlyle 

George Wash- 
ington 



of the following sets of facts into a sentence ^ : — 

What he was. 
Essayist 



Poet and painter 

Author of * The 

Pilgrim's Pro- 



Great English 

poet 
Great English 

poet 
Historian and 

essayist 
First President 

of the United 

States 



Where horn, 

Milston, Wilt- 
shire 

London 

Elstow, Bed- 
fordshire 

London 

London (pro- 
bably) 

Ecclefechan, 
Dumfriesshire 

Virginia 



When horn. 
1672 



1767 
1628 



1788 

About 1344 

1795 

1732 



' Thus i— Joseph Additon wu ham at Milston in Wiltshire^ in the year 1673. 
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b. Name. 
Matthew Arnold 

Daniel Defoe 

Henry Fielding 
Henry Hallam 
William Shake- 
speare 
John Looke 



What he was. 

Poet and essay- 
ist 

Author of* Bob- 
inson Crasoe ' 

Novelist 

Historian 

Greatest Eng- 
lish poet 

Philosopher 



Where he died, 
Liverpool 

London 

Lisbon 

Penshnrst 

Stratford-on- 

Avon 
Oates, Essex 



Whenhedied, 
1888 

1731 

1754 
1859 . 
1616 

1704 



e. BatUe. Date, 

> Senlao, near Has- 1066 

tings 

Bannookbum 1314 

Cressy 1346 

Waterloo 1815 

Marston Moor 1644 

Colloden 1746 



Between, 



Victor. 



English and Nor- Normans 

mans 
English and Scotch 

Scotch 
English and English 

French 
English 

French 
Boyalists and Par- 
liamentarians 
The army of 

George II. and 

the Jacobites 



and English 



Parliamentarians 



The army 
George n. 



of 



d. Event. 

Printing intro- 
duced into Eng- 
land 

Discovery of Ame- 
rica 

Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada 

Gunpowder Plot 

Conquest of Eng- 
land 

Execution of 

Charles I. 



Place, 



English Channel 



Westminster 



Whitehall 



Date. 
1476 

1492 
1588 
1605 
1066 
1649 



Person, 
William Caxton 



Christopher Col- 
umbus 

Howard, Drake, 
and others 

Guy Fawkes and 
others 

William, Duke of 
Normandy 



* These facts should be combined into sentences in yarious ways, thns :— 
The Normana drfeaied the English at Senlae, near Hastings^ in the year 1066. 
The English were defeated by the Normans at Senlae, near Hastings^ in the year 1066. 
In the year 1066, at Senlae, near Hastings^ the Normans beat the Erkglish, Ae. Ae. 
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SBNTBNOES COMBINED. 

12. A number of simple sentences may sometimes be com- 
bined so as to form one ; thus : — 



Bvmple sentences. 



The girl was Httle. She lost her doll. 
The doll was pretty. It was new. She lost 
it yesterday. She lost it in the afternoon. 



Sentence formed by 
combining them. 



The Httle girl lost her 
pretty new doll yesterday 
afternoon. 



13. The combined sentence tells us as much as the separate 
sentences, and tells it in a shorter, clearer, and more pleasing- 
way. 

Exercise 20. 

Gomhine, as in Par, 12, the following sets of sentences : — 

1. The man is tall. He struck his head. He was entering a carriage. 
The carriage was low. 

2. Tom had a slate. It was new. He broke it. He broke it this 
morning. 

3. The cow is black. She is grazing. She is grazing in a meadow. 
The meadow is beside the river. 

4. The apples are ripe. They grow in an orchard. The orchard is Mr. 
Brown's. 

6. The com is green. It is waving. The breeze causes it to wave. The 
breeze is gentle. 

6. The father is kind. He bought some clothes. The clothes were new. 
He bought them for the children. The children were good. 

7. The boy was careless. He made blots. The blots were big. They 
were made on his book. The book was clean. 

8. The bucket was old. It was made of oak. It fell. It fell into the 
well. The well was deep. 

9. Polly Flinders was little. She sat. She sat among the cinders. She 
was warming her toes. Her toes were pretty. They were little. 

10. Tom Tucker is little. He is singing. He is singing for his supper. 

11. There were three wise men. They lived at Gotham. They went to 
sea. They went in a bowl. 

12. The man came. He was the man in the moon. He came down 
He came too soon. 



SENTENCES COMBINED il 

13. I saw ships. There were three. They came sailing. They sailed 
by. I saw them on Christmas day. I saw them in the morning. 

14. Cole was a king. He was old. He was a merry soul. 

15. A great battle began. It was between the English and the Scotch. 
It began next morning. It began at break of day. It was at Bannockburn. 

14. Sentences are often combined by means of Conjunctions 
or other connecting words. 

15. Sentences are combined, by means of the Conjunction 
and, thus : — 



Sepwrate sentences. 


Combmed sentences. 


1. The boy is good. The boy is 


1. The boy is good and 


clever. 


clever. 


2. William is going to school. John 


2. William and John are 


is going to schooL 


going to school. 


8. I admire my teacher. I love my 


3. I admire and love my 


teacher. 


teacher. 



16. Note the use, of the comma when more than two words 
or sets of words are joined by and : — 

I met Fred, Will and George. 

Faith, Hope and Charity are sometimes called the Christian 
Graces. 

I bought a pound of tea, two pounds of coffee, ten pounds of sugar 
and a peck of flour. 

17. The comma is used in the same way with or. 

Exercise 21. 

Combine the following sets of sentences by means of the Con- 
junction and : — 

1. Jack went up the hill. Jill went up the hill. 

2. The lion beat the unicorn. The lion drove the unicorn out of town. 

3. Edward is honest. Edward is truthful. 

4. The child is tired. The child is sleepy. 

5. Tom will pay us a visit. Ethel will pay us a visit. Their parents 
will pay us a visit. 

6. The grocer sells tea. He sells coffee. He sells sugar. 

7. Maud deserves the prize. She will get it. 
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8. Coal is a mineral. Iron is a mineral. Copper is a mineral. Lead is 
a mineral. 

9. The boy worked hard. He got on. 

10. Little drops of water, little grains of sand make the mighty ocean. 
Little drops of water, little grains of sand make the pleasant land. 

18. Sentences are combined by means of the Conjunction or^ 
thus : — 



S&pa/rate sentences. 


Comhvned sentences. 


1. The boy is lazy. The boy is 


1. The boy is lazy or 


Wiipid. 


stupid. 


2. I want a pen. I want a pencil. 


2. I want a pen or a 




pencil. 


8. The horse is lost. The horse is 


3. The horse is lost or 


stolen. 


stolen. 



19. Eemember to put in the commas when more than two 
words or sets of words are joined by or, thus : — 

We could have tea, cofifee or cocoa. 

The beggar asked for a piece of bread, a glass of milk or a few 
pence. 

Exercise 22. 

Combine the following sets of sentences by means of the Con- 
junction or : — 

1. The child was tired. The child was sleepy. 

2. My father will meet me at the station. My mother will meet me at 
the station. 

3. Will you have tea ? Will you have co£Fee ? 

4. The colonel must be present. One of the other officers must be present 

5. The cup was broken by the servant. The cup was broken by the dog. 
The cup was broken by the cat. 

6. I must find the book. I must buy another. 

7. The horse is in the stable. The horse is in the paddock. The horse 
is in the meadow. 

8. The prize will be gained by Brown. The prize will be gained by 
Smith. The prize will be gained by Jones. 

20. Sentences may be combined by either . . .or, and neither 
. nor, thus : — 
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Sepa/rate sentences. 


Combined sentences. 


James was at school this 


Either James or his sister was at 


morning. His sister was at 


school this morning, 


school this morning. 


or 




Neither James nor his sister was 




at school this morning. 



Exercise 23. 

Combine the following sets of sentences : — 
(a) By either ... or. (b) By neither . . . nor. 

1. The man can read. The man can write. 

2. He is deaf. He is stupid. 

3. That shot will strike the horse. That shot will strike the rider. 

4. The king was weak in mind. The king was weak in body. 

5. The king was loved. The queen was loved. 

6. The cow is for sale. The calf is for sale. 

21. Sentences may be combined by both . . . and, thus : — 



Sepa/rate sentences. 



Combined sentences. 



The man is tired. The horse 
is tired. 



Both the man and the horse 
are tired. 



Exercise 24. 

Combine, by means of both . . . and, the sets of sentences 
given in Exercise 28. 

22. Sentences may be combined by means of Conjunctions of 
Cause, Consequence or Condition, such as if, though, althotcgh, 
because, thus : — 



Separate sentences. 



1. You are tired. You may 



rest. 



2. The boy was not clever. 
He was good. 

8. He is liked. He is good 
tempered. 



Combined sentences. 



1. If you are tired you may 
rest. 

2. Though the boy was not 
clever he was good. 

3. He is liked because he is good 
tempered. 
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Exercise 25. 

Combine the following sets of sentences : — 

(a) By means of if. 

1. You will get the prize. Yon deserve it. 

2. He might have succeeded. He had tried. 

3. You are truthful. You will be believed. 

4. Send for me. You want me. 

6. You do not sow. You cannot expect to reap. 

6. You are waking. Call me early. 

7. I will come with you. You wish it. 

8. We had known you were in town. We should have called on yea. 

(b) By means of though or although. 

9. The man was contented. He was poor. 

10. The little girl has travelled much. She is young. 

11. The story is true. You do not believe it. 

12. He spoke the truth. He was not believed. 

13. It was rather cold. The day was pleasant. 

14. He is often told of his faults. He does not mend them. 

15. Hand joins * in hand. The wicked shall not go unpunished. 

(c) By Tneans of because ; also by m^ans of as and since. 

16. I came. You called me. 

17. I will stay. You wish it. 

18. The dog could not enter. The hole was too small. 

19. You are tired. You may rest. 

20. Freely we serve. We freely love. 

21. The hireling fleeth. He is a hireling. 

22. We love him. He first loved us. 

23. Sentences may be combined by means of Conjunctive 
Adverbs (such as where with its compounds, also when, whence^ 
why), and of Conjunctions of Time (such as after, before, while, 
ere, till, until, since). 

Exercise 26. 

a. Combine, by means of one of the words given in the last 
paragrajph, thefollomng sets of sentences •• — 

1. This is the place. My brother works. 

2. Mary went. The lamb was sure to go. 

* ChBJige Joint into the Sabjonotive Mood after though. 



SENTENCES COMBINED 



IS 



3. The boy was reading. His master came up. 

4. The moon rose. The sun had set. 

5. It is now three months. We heard from our cousin. 

6. Do not go out. The storm has abated. 

7. The man arrived. We were speaking of him. 

8. I remember the house. I was bom. 

9. I know a bank. The wild thyme blows. 

10. There is the field. The money was found. 

11. The workman did not hear. He was called. 

12. He goes out riding. He can find time. 

b. Supply the omitted clauses : — 

The tree is still lying where .... Wherever .... was my poor dog 
Tray. William came after .... My brother cannot stay till ... . The 
merchant has been here since .... Go where .... Smooth runs the water 
where .... She stayed till ... . The boy has worked hard since .... 
We shall be pleased to see you whenever .... The train had gone 
before .... The little girl was tired after .... Make hay while .... 
Green was the com as [ = while] .... 

24. Sentences may be combined by means of Eelative Pro- 
nouns, thus : — 





Separate sentences. 






1. 


That is the boy. The boy broke 


1. 


That is the boy who broke the 




the window. 




window. 


2. 


That is the man. The man's 


2. 


That is the man whose window 




window was broken. 




was broken. 


3. 


Mary is the girl. You want Mary. 


3. 


Mary is the girl whom you want. 


4. 


This is the house. Jack built the 
house. 


4. 


This is the house that Jack built. 


&. 


The knife was lost. The knife 


6. 


The knife which was lost cost 




cost three shillings. 




three shillings. 



Exercise 27. 

Combine, as in the eocamples jtcst gvven, the following pairs 
of sentences: — 

1. The boy is crying. The boy is called Tom. 

2. The man was hurt. The man is better now^ 

3. The grocer has sent for the police. The grocer's goods were stolen. 

4. The child is very naughty. The father punished tiie child. 
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5. My uncle gave me the book. The book is on the table. 

6. The horse goes well. I bought the horse. 

7. The lady sings beautifully. You see the lady. 

8. They did not hear the preacher. They went to hear the preacher. 

9. The gentleman is very kind to the poor. You see the gentleman's 
house. 

10. I have just bought an overcoat. The overcoat is waterproof. 

11. The tree was a chestnut. The wind blew the tree down. 

12. Tom had just been given the shilling. He lost it. 

13. The boy drove away the birds. The birds were eating the com. 

14. The girl is very clever. You met her brother. 

15. The dog fetched the birds. Its master had shot them. 

16. Where is the book ? You borrowed it. 

17. The cow has been found. It was lost. 



PUNCTUATION.^ 

25. If the proper stops are left out, the meaning of a sentence 
may be doubtful. 

Thus the sentence 

John Duke of Buckingham^ has gone on a visit to his cousin George 
Bishop of Launceston 

may mean 

(1) John, Duke of Buckingham, has gone on a visit to his cousin George, 
Bishop of Launceston. 

(2) John Duke, of Buckingham, has gone on a visit to his cousin George 
Bishop, of Launceston. 

26. Similarly the sentence 

Mr. Jones lived near his father's house being unhealthy he took a house 
on the hill 

may mean 

(1) Mr. Jones lived near. His father's house being unhealthy he took 
a house on the hill. 

» See 'Notes for Teachers,' Note 2. 

■ A newspaper recently reported the bankruptcy of John, Duke of Buckingham, when 
the bankrupt really was John Duke, of Buckingham 
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(2) Mr. Jones lived near his father's house. Being unhealthy he took a 
house on the hiU. 

(3) Mr. Jones lived near his father's house, being unhealthy. He took 
a house on the hill. 

27. The misplacing of the stops may make nonsense of a 
sentence. 

f Thus the sentence 

Caesar entered, on his head his helmet, on his feet sandals, in his hand 
histrusty sword, in his eye an angry glare 

may become 

CsBsar entered on his head, his helmet on his feet, sandals in his hand, 
his trusty sword in his eye, an angry glare. 

The barber's sign also had two meanings according to its punctua- 
tion, — 

(1) What do you think? 

I shave you for nothing and give you a drink. 

(2) What I Do you think 

I shave you for nothing and give you a drink ? 



The Full Stop. 
28. A Full Stop is placed at the end of every sentence.^ 

Exercise 28. 

Inzeri full stops where wanted. Place a capital letter after 
each. 

a. The old man was sitting under a tree the house was burned the roses 
were scattered by the wind the carpet was beaten this morning the mower 
was bitten by a snake that book is liked England was conquered by William 
the com was ground by the miller the father was called by a litl^e girl the 
cheeses were eaten by mice that fish is caught with a hook the flowers were 
gathered by Ellen that carving is much admired the lady was nearly 
stunned snow had newly fallen the sun had just risen the moon was almost 
setting Amelia is always reading Nelly had often driven the horse the week 
has quickly gone the bells were merrily ringing Willy pretended to be a 
bear Fred told his brother to keep the knife the people were going to hear a 
lecture Ethel can play the violin the messenger must return at once the 

* See par. 11. 
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hnnter wants to find a fox this lesson mast be learned the ohildren ought to 
mind their books the lad dared not meet his master the smith hears his 
daughter sing the mother let the girl go home Frank does not want any 
help the rain may leave oS soon we might expect that the keeper makes 
the lions obey learn to obey listen to the band attend to your work try to do 
well hope for the best open the door shut the window wash your hands lend 
Thomas a pen make haste go to school at once help me to work this 
exercise. 

b.^ The celebrated Babelais was once staying at an inn a long way from 
Paris he wanted to go to Paris he had not enough money to pay his travel- 
ling expenses he got some brickdust of this he made three little parcels on 
the first he wrote ' Poison for the king ' on the second he wrote ' Poison for 
the king's son ' on the third he wrote * Poison for the king's brother ' 
he left the parcels on the table the landlord saw them then he sent to the 
king's ministers they ordered a messenger to fetch Babelais this was what 
he expected in Paris he was known he was proved to be no traitor his trick 
was discovered. 

c. The celebrated Babelais was once staying at a remote country inn he 
wished to go to Paris but had no money to pay his travelling expenses he 
therefore hit upon a plan of travelling at the expense of the government out 
of brickdust he made up three little parcels on the first he wrote ' For the 
king' on the second *For the king's son' on the third 'For the king's 
brother ' the landlord seeing these on the table where they had been pur- 
posely left sent word to the king's ministers they ordered a messenger to 
fetch the traitor when he reached Paris he was recognised he proved that 
he was no traitor and his trick was discovered. 

Exercise 29 

Correct the punctuation. 

a. A farmer had several sons. Who used to quarrel with one another. 
He tried to cure them of this bad habit. By pointing out how foolish and 
wicked it was. But he found. That he did no good. By talking to them. 
So one day he laid a bundle of sticks before them. And he bade them 
break it. The eldest put out all his strength. But in vain. The other 
sons tried in turn. But they all failed. Then the father. Untying the 
bundle. Grave his sons the separate sticks to break. And they broke them 
easily. ' Bemember,' he said, ' the lesson. Which this bundle teaches. 
While you help each other. None can harm you. When you quarrel. 
You are easily hurt.' 

b. Some time before. He was made Pope. Gregory passing through 
the market at Bome. Saw for sale a number of beautiful ohildren. With 

* See 'Notes for Teachers,* Note 3. 
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fair skins and long yellow hair. Their looks drew his attention. And their 
distress moved his pity. He asked. To what nation they belonged. And 
was told. That they were Angles. Then he knew. That they were 
heathens. And was grieved. To find that. Though so like to angels. 
In their loveliness and their innocence. They had not heard. Of the 
Gk>d in whom. He believed. He resolved that he would go to their land. 
To teach the people the religion of Christ. He asked the Pope for leave. 
And it was given. But the Bomans loved Gregory. And begged him so 
earnestly. To abide with them. That he consented. But the desire to 
convert. The English was still strong within him. And when he became 
Pope himself. He sent Augustine and. Forty other monks. As mission- 
aries to them.i 



The Note of Interrogation. 

29. Every direct ^ question is followed by a Note of Interroga- 
tion ; as, * How do you do ? ' * When did you see your father ? * 

* I suppose, sir, you are a doctor ? ' 

30. Sometimes a question forms part of a larger sentence, as. 

They put their huge inarticulate question, * What do you mean to do 
with us ? ' in a manner audible to every reflective soul in the kingdom. 

Except in such cases, a note of interrogation is always fol- 
lowed by a capital letter. 

31. Carefully observe the full stops and notes of interrogation 
in the following : — 

A Paris fortune-teller was arrested and brought before a magistrate. 
He said to her * You know how to read the future ? * * I do, sir.' 

* Then you know what sentence I mean to pass on you ? * * Certainly.' 

* Well, what will happen to you ? ' ' Nothing.' * You are sure of it ? ' 

* Yes.* * Why ? * * Because if you had meant to punish me you would 
not be cruel enough to mock me.' 

Exercise 30. 

Insert full stops and notes of interrogation. 

a. Is the gardener pruning the trees has the baker beiBn here is the 
teacher liked were the pigs sold have the labourers been digging potatoes 

* See ' Notes for Teachers,' Note 4. 

* The difference between direct and indireet will be explained in par. 44. 

o2 
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were those roses cut to-day had the gentleman lost his hat was the thief 
caught is the water boiling have the girls learned their poetry has the 
window been broken was the ship wrecked has the crew been saved is 
Harry sliding has aunt called will father wait is day breaking should 
scholars learn was the baby sleeping is the mother pleased was Susan 
knitting will Mr. Bobinson sing has Frank started 

b. A boy was going away without his mother's leave she called after 
him * Where are you going, sir ' * To the village ' * What for ' * To buy 
a half -penny worth of nails * * And what do you want a half -penny worth 
of nails for ' * For a half -penny * 



The Comma. 

32. The Comma is the most frequently used of all stops. 

33. As a general rule, it maybe stated that when, in reading, 
a shght pause is made, a conmia should be inserted in writing ; 
thus : — 

All the chiefs who founded Teutonic dynasties in the continental provinces 
of the Boman empire, Alaric, Theodoric, Glovis, Alboin were excellent 
Christians. The followers of Ida and Cerdic, on the other hand, brought to 
their settlement in Britain all the superstitions of the Elbe. While the 
German princes who reigned at Paris, Toledo, Aries and Bavenna listened 
with reverence to the instructions of bishops, adored the relics of martyrs, 
and took part eagerly in disputes touching the Nicene theology, the rulers 
of Wessez and Mercia were still performing savage rites in the temples of 
Thor and Woden. — Macaulay, 

Even Milton, looking for his portrait in a spoon, must submit to have the 
facial angle of a bumpkin. — George Eliot. 

By desiring what is perfectly good, even when we don't quite know what 
it is, and cannot do what we would, we are part of the divine power against 
evil. — Id, 

Almost all the flowers, the herbs and the fruits that grow in European 
gardens are of foreign extraction, which, in many cases, is betrayed even by 
their names : the apple was a native of Italy, and when the Bomans had 
tasted the richer flavour of the apricot, the peach, the pomegranate, the 
citron and the orange, they contented themselves with applying to all these 
new fruits the common denomination of apple, discriminating them from 
each other by the additional epithet of their country. — Gibbon. 
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84. When a Noun or Pronoun in Apposition is very closely 
connected with the preceding word, no comma is needed, as, 

William the Conqueror. 
My cousin Fred. 
Cromwell the Protector. 

35. When the connection is not so close, or when the words 
in apposition are qualified, the phrase should have commas 
before and after, as, 

William, the Norman conqueror of England, lived a stormy life. 
My cousin, the bold and gallant Fred, fell in battle. 
Cromwell, the great Protector, died in 1668. 

Exercise 31. 

Insert the necessary commas. 

Napoleon the fallen emperor was sent to St. Helena. I live in London 
the capital of England. The children love their uncle Mr. Holmes. That 
coat was made by Brown the village tailor. It was the lark the herald of 
the mom. Tom the piper's son stole a pig. Frank the jockey's leg is 
broken. Bome the city of the emperors became the city of the popes. He 
still feels ambition the last infirmity of noble minds. Julius CaBsar a great 
Boman general invaded Britain. 

36. A Nominative of Address is marked off by commas, as. 
Are you, sir, waiting for anyone ? 

37. Should the Nominative of Address have any quahfying 
words joined to it, the whole phrase is marked off by commas, as, 

How now, my man of mettle, what is *t you want ? 

Exercise 32. 

Insert the necessa/ry commas, 

O Bomeo wherefore art thou Bomeo ? In truth fair Montague I am too 
fond. O grave where is thy victory ? I pray you sire to let me have the 
honour. Exult ye proud patricians. Put on thy strength O Zion. My 
name dear saint is hateful to myself. I am sorry friend that my vessel is 
already chosen. O night and darkness ye are wondrous strong. Good 
morrow sweet Hal. Now my good sweet honey lord ride with us to-morrow. 
Come my masters let us share. For mine own part my lord I could be well 
contented to be there. 
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38. An Adverbial phrase or clause let into a sentence should 
be marked off by commas, as, 

His story was, in several ways, improbable. 

The letter was written, strange to say, on club paper. 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man. 

They set, as sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darkened west. 



Exercise 33. 

Supply atymmas where necessary. 

You will hear in the course of the meeting a full account of the business. 
The story is however true. The wounded man is according to the latest 
news doing well. He arrived in spite of difficulties at his journey's end. 
He explains with perfect simplicity vast designs affecting all the govern- 
ments of Europe. In France indeed such things are done. I will when I 
see you tell you a secret. I had till you told me heard nothing of the 
matter. There where a few torn shrubs the place disclose the village 
preacher's modest mansion rose. Tou may if you call again see him. Tou 
cannot unless you try harder hope to succeed. The little girl after she had 
walked three miles was tired. I was extremely pleased as we rode along to 
observe the general benevolence. They had done so for some time when 
as I was at a little distance from the rest of the company I saw a hare pop 
out. The hare after having squatted two or three times and been put up again 
as often came still nearer to the place where she was at first started. 

39. Words, phrases, or clauses of the same kind coming 
after one another, must be separated by commas, except when 
joined by Conjunctions, as, 

Let Bufus weep, rejoice, stand still or walk . . . 
Let him eat, drink, ask questions or dispute. 

Her lower weeds were all o'er coarsely patched 

With diff'rent coloured rags, black, red, white, yellow.— Oitt;ay. 

Tou may easily imagine to yourself what appearance I made, who am 
pretty tall, rid well and was very well dressed, at the head of a whole 
county, with music before me, a feather in my hat and my horse well 
bitted. — Addison. 
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Exercise 34. 

Swpjply commas where necessa/ry. 

I met Fred Will and George. Faith hope and charity are the Christian 
graces. The grocer sold four pounds of cheese two pounds of bacon and 
seyen pounds of sugar. Little drops of water little grains of sand make the 
mighty ocean and the pleasant land. We could have tea coffee cocoa 
lemonade or ginger beer. The beggar asked for a piece of bread a glass of 
milk or a few pence. The prize will be won by Smith Brown or Jones. The 
first second third and fourth boys in the class will be promoted. Before 
this disappointment Sir Boger was what you call a fine gentleman had 
often supped with my lord Bochester and Sir George Etherege fought a 
duel upon his first coming to town and kicked Bully Dawson in a public 
coffee-house. He is now in his fifty-sixth year cheerful gay and hearty. 
His tenants grow rich his servants look satisfied all the young women pro- 
fess to love him and the young men are glad of his company. He is a man 
of probity wit and understanding. Swift Addison Defoe Steele and Prior 
joined in the political strife. 

*Twas then great Marlborough's mighty soul was proved 

That in the shock of charging hosts unmoved 

Amidst confusion horror and despair 

Examined all the dreadful scenes of war 

In peaceful thought the field of death surveyed 

To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid 

Inspired repulsed battalions to engage 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 

40. A participial phrase is generally marked off by commas ; 

as, 

The general, seeing his soldiers turn, galloped up to them. 
The baby lying asleep, the children were very quiet. 

Exercise 35. 

Insert commas vfhere necessary. 

James leaving the country William was made king. The storm having 
abated the ships ventured to sail. Henry returning victorious the people 
went forth to meet him. My friend Sir Boger being a good churchman has 
beautified the inside of his church. The woman being in great trouble was 
weeping. Fearing the storm we returned. The sun with ruddy orb 
ascending fills the horizon. His rising cares the hermit spied with 
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answering cares oppressed. Hence in silence and in sorrow toiling still 
with busy hand like an emigrant he wandered seeking for the better land. 
I had not been out of the saddle for six days having been at Eton with Sir 
John's eldest son. Being bred to no business he generally lives with his 
eldest brother. 

Exercise 36. 

Head again Pars, 82-40, and insert commas where necessary 
in the following sentences : — 

In those distant days as in all other times and places where the mental 
atmosphere is changing and men are inhaling the stimulus of new ideas 
folly often mistook itself for wisdom ignorance gave itself airs of know- 
ledge and selfishness turning its eyes upward called itself religion. — Oeorge 
Eliot 

The captain who did not fail to meet me there at the appointed hour bid 
Sir Boger fear nothing for that he had put on the same sword which he 
made use of at the battle of Steenkirk. Sir Boger's servants and among 
the rest my old friend the butler had I found provided themselves with good 
Oaken plants to attend their master upon this occasion. When we had 
placed him in his coach with myself at his left hand the captain before him 
and the butler at the head of his footmen in the rear we convoyed him in 
safety to the playhouse where after having marched up to the entry in good 
order the captain and I went in with him and seated him betwixt us in the 
pit. As soon as the house was full and the candles lighted my old friend 
stood up and looked about him. ... I could not but fancy to myself as the 
old man stood up in the middle of the pit that he made a very proper centre 
to a tragic audience. — Addison. 

When I was running about this town a very poor fellow I was a great 
arguer for the advantages of poverty but I was at the same time very sorry 
to be poor.— Jb/inson. 

Goldsmith however was often very fortunate in his witty contests even 
when he entered the lists with Johnson himself. Sir Joshua Beynolds was 
in company with them one day when Goldsmith said that he thought he 
could write a good fable mentioned the simplicity which that kind of compo- 
sition requires and observed that in most fables the animals introduced 
seldom talk in character * for instance ' said he, * the fable of the little fishes 
who saw birds fly over their heads and envying them petitioned Jupiter to 
be changed into birds. The skill ' continued he * consists in making them 
talk like little fishes.* While he indulged himself in this fanciful reverie he 
observed Johnson shaking his sides and laughing. * Why Dr. Johnson this 
is not so easy as yon seem to think for if you were to make little fishes talk 
they would talk like whales.' — BoswelL 
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The Semi-colon. 

41. It may be generally stated that a Semi-colon is used in a 
complex sentence when a comma would not be a sufficient divi- 
sion. 

42. Co-ordinate clauses or sentences, especially if not joined 
by Conjunctions, are generally separated by semi-colons. 

Examples of the use of semi-colons. 

The first in loftiness of mind surpassed ; 

The next in majesty ; in both the last. — Dryden. 

Many a man lives a burden to the earth; but a good book is the precions 
life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond hte.— Milton, 

All nat]ire is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 

All discord, harmony, not understood ; 

AU partial evil universal good. — Pope. 

Exercise 37. 

Supply semi-colons where necessary. 

Milton, it is said, inherited what his predecessors created he lived in an 
enlightened age he received a finished education and we must therefore, if 
we would form a just estimate of his powers, make large deductions in con- 
sideration of these advantages. 

He may believe in a moral sense like Shaftesbury he may refer all 
human actions to self-interest like Helvetius or he may never think about 
the matter at all. 

He gives us the shape, the sound, the colour, the smell, the taste he 
counts the numbers he measures the size. 

Of the great men by whom Milton had been distinguished at his entrance 
into life some had been taken away from the evil to come some had carried 
into foreign climates their unconquerable hatred of oppression some were 
pining in dungeons and some had poured forth their blood on scaffolds. 

Then palaces shall rise the joyful son 

Shall finish what his short-lived sire begun 

Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield 

And the same hand that sowed shall reap the field. — Pope. 
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Hope humbly then with trembling pinions soar 
Wait the great teacher, Death, and God adore.— Pope. 

Go, wondrous creature, mount where science guides 
Go measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to run 
Correct old Time and regulate the sun. — Id. 



The Note of Admiration or Exclamation. 

43. The Note of Admiration or ExclamatioiL is used 

(1) After Interjections ; as, 

Alas ! he is already dead. 

(2) After a phrase in the nature of an address or exclamations 

as, 

Vital spark of heavenly flame I 
Quit, oh quit this mortal frame ; 
Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying, 
Oh the pain, the bliss of dying ! — Fcyj^* 

(8) As a mark of surprise ; as, 
Two and two are five I 

Prepare the way, a god, a god appears I 
* A god 1 a god ! * the vocal hills reply. 

Exercise 38. 

Im^ert notes of exclamation where necessary, 

Alas he is already dead. Alas poor Yorick. Tush never tell me that. 
Well-a-day it is but too true. Tut, tut that is all nonsense. Hey come here. 
O for a falconer's voice. Hurrah our side has won. Bravo that was well 
done. Hush the baby is asleep. Fie A soldier and afraid Ah the cowards. 
Oh what beautiful flowers Heigh-ho I am tired of waiting. 

Hush hush mee-ow mee-ow 
We smell a rat close by. 

Hurrah, hurrah a single field hath turned the chance of war 
Hurrah, hurrah for Ivry and Henry of Navarre 

Ho maidens of Vienna ho matrons of Lucerne, 
Weep, weep for those who never will return. 
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Inverted Commas. 

44. A Quotation is said to be direct when the exact words 
are given ; it is said to be indirect when the substance is given, 
but not the exact words ; thus : — 



Direct quotations. 


IncH/rect quotations. 


1. Mr. Brown said ' I am going 
for a walk.* 

2. Mrs. Evans writes, * I hope 
to see you soon.' 

8. He asked me * What is your 
name?* 


1. Mr. Brown said he was going 
for a walk. 

2. Mrs. Evans writes that she 
hopes to see us soon. 

8. He asked me what my name 
was. 



Exercise 39. 

Turn the direct qiwtations into indirect. 

Johnson said * I am a very fair judge.' * I doubt the story ' observed 
Mrs. Beckett. * That was not quite what I had in my mind ' answered the 
widow. * I am very tired ' added Mr. Brown. * That is false ' we all shouted. 
* Ton must be a bom fool ' shouted the old man to me. ' Tou must be a 
bom fool ' shouted the old man to her. * You must be bom fools ' shouted 
the old man to us. * Our host is an inferior person ' he remarked. ' Are 
you better ? ' enquired she. Someone asked ' Do you mean to stay till to- 
morrow.' * Little kitten * I say, * just an hour you may stay.' * I'll have 
*hat mouse ' said the bigger cat. Bun replied * You are doubtless very big.' 

45. A direct quotation always begins with a capital letter, 
and is placed within inverted commas, thus : — 

But his little daughter whispered, 
As she shook his icy hand, 
* Isn't Grod upon the ocean, 
Just the same as on the land ? ' 

46. The titles of books are generally placed within inverted 
commas, thus ; — 

Defoe wrote * Bobinson Crusoe.' 

Thackeray is the author of ' Vanity Fair,' * Pendennis,' * Esmond,' * The 
Newoomes,' and other novels. 
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47. Some printers place qnotations within double commas ; thus, 
The man said " Where are you going ? " 

Exercise 40. 

P^e all direct qiwtations within inverted commas. 

Oh Charley, this is too absurd ejaculated Mrs. Beckett. Why, Mr. Paton 
must be going mad exclaimed Mrs. Beckett. Oh dear 1 dear ! I can indeed 
gasped the widow. The butler announced Major and Mrs. Wellington de 
Boots. You will give my love to your mother when you write said Mary 
warmly. He smiled as though he were thinking I have it not to give. The 
elder replied I was, as usual, unfortunate. How naughty he is said his 
mother. Do you understand the language of flowers? enquired Uncle 
Balph. Why, that is lightning exclaimed the knight. Jnan replied Not 
while this arm is free. He thought The boy will be here soon. Tom broke 
in with You do not know whom I mean. He will soon be back continued 
Mr. Brooke. Bemember the proverb Small strokes fell great oaks. Pro- 
voking scoundrel muttered the antiquary. Out with those boats and let us 
baste away cried one. Hearts of oak I our captains cried. 

Shoot, if you must, this old grey head, 
But spare your country's flag she said. 

Who touches a hair of yon grey head 
Dies like a dog. March on he said. 

He woke to hear his sentries shriek 

To arms I They come ! The Greek 1 The Greek I 

Out spake the victor then, 
As he hailed them o'er the wave, 
Ye are brothers I ye are men ! 
And we conquer but to save. 

48. Sometimes, in the course of a quotation, words are 
inserted which form no part of the quotation ; thus, 

' Out with those boats and let us haste away ' 
Cried one * ere yet yon sea the bark devours.' 

In such cases every separate part of the quotation is marked 
off by inverted commas. A capital letter is placed only at the 
"^ginning of the quotation, or after a full stop. 
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Exercise 41. 

"Plojce all direct quotations within inverted commas, 

I cannot tell 70a that replied the young man ; it would not be fair to 
others. It was not answered the other ; your house has always seemed like 
home. But, surely, argued the widow it must be a comfort to feel that. In 
the meantime said Edgar 1 will write to you. A common rose, said Uncle 
Balph, like common sense and common honesty, is not so very common. 
Poor faithful old doggie I murmured Mrs. Gurrie, he thought Tacks was a 
burglar. Capital house dog 1 murmured the colonel ; I shall never forget 
how he made poor Heavisides run. Cloudy, sir, said the colonel, cloudy ; 
rain before morning, I think. I donH see tiie dog I began ; I suppose you 
found him all right, the other eyening. Oh, uncle, pleaded Lilian ; don't 
talk like that. 

Little kitten, I say. 

Just an hour you may stay. 

Agreed, said Ching, but let us try it soon : 
Suppose we say to-morrow afternoon. 
They're there, said Chang, if I see anything 
As clear as daylight. 

May Heaven look down, the old man cries 
Upon my son and on his ship. 

Nay, Solomon replied. 
The wise and strong should seek 
The welfare of the weak. 

O king I she said ; henceforth 
The secret of thy worth 
And wisdom well I know. 

49. A quotation which occurs within a quotation is marked 
by double inverted commas ; thus, 

Miriam sang * The enemy said " I will pursue, I will overtake, I will 
divide the spoil." * 

50. When double inverted commas are used for an ordinary quo- 
tation, a quotation within a quotation is marked by single inverted 
commas; thus, 

Miriam sang " The enemy said * I will pursue, I will overtake, I will 
divide the spoil.' " 
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Exercise 42. 

Place all direct quotations within inverted commas. 

Say What do yon want, Master Beed ? was the answer. Mr. Brooklehnrst 
said When I ask him which he wonid rather have, a gingerbread nnt to eat 
or a Terse of a Psahn to learn he says Oh the verse of a Psahn : angels sing 
Psalms. He continued, On her return she exclaimed Oh, dear Papa, how 
quiet and plain all the girls at Lowood look. I shall remember I said how 
you thrust me back though I cried out Have mercy I Have mercy. Aunt 
Beed. The father said Bemember the proverb Keep not evil men company 
lest you increase the number. But said the lecturer you must note the 
words of Shakespeare 

Spirits are not finely touched 
But to fine issues. 

The teacher asked In what play do the words All the world's a stage 
occur ? My sister writes in her last letter Will you please get me a copy of 
the song Tell me, my heart. In a poem on Dr. South preaching before 
Charles II. we read 

The doctor stopped, began to call, 

Pray wake the Earl of Lauderdale 

Exercise 43. 

[On all stops.] 

Insert the necessary stops and capital letters. 

a. Mr. Bich had much money and little politeness he thought it beneath 
him to be civil to those whom he called the common people one wet day he 
was driving in his gig along a turnpike road when he came to the toll gate he 
called out what's to pay eightpence if you please sir said the keeper Mr. Bich 
instead of handing the money rudely fiung a flhilling on the muddy ground 
and cried there take your change out of that the keeper stooped for tiie silver 
and picked it up then placing four pennies exactly on the same spot he 
coolly walked back into his cottage. 

b. The statement is beyond doubt true. They set out and in a few hours 
arrived at their father's. We live in an old beautiful and interesting town. 
Sir I believe you. He is guilty of the vice of cowards falsehood. The horse 
tired with the long gallop could go no further. Tes I am coming. Nay you 
are wrong. Philosophers assert that nature is unlimited in her operations 
that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve that knowledge will always 
be progressive and that all future generations will continue to make dis- 
coveries of which we have not the least idea. The pride of wealth is con- 
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temptible the pride of learning is pitiable the pride of dignity is ridicoloaB 
bnt the pride of bigotry is insupportable. How honourable the pnrsoits of 
the good man. Nevertheless strange stories got abont. In a few days his 
lordship's town house was observed to be on fire. Give me Master Zimmer- 
mann a sympathetic solitude. The chief must be colonel his uncle or his 
brother must be major the tacksmen must be the captains. On his tomb 
was the inscription Here lies an honest man. The man having slipped fell 
over the cliff. The general having rallied his soldiers led them forward. 
The soldier afraid to meet his punishment deserted. Nelson's last signal 
was England expects every man to do his duty. He was a wealthy prudent 
active and kind man. When you have finished your work you may go 
home. Hope the balm of life soothes us under every misfortune. Truth 
freedom and virtue are the noblest possessions. Thou art he but ah how 
fallen. The Lord said unto Satan Whence comest thou. 

Is this the grey-haired wanderer mildly said 
The voice which we so lately overheard 

Hark *tis the twanging horn. O what a fall was there my countrymen Oh 
why has worth so short a date These ordinances therefore were never carried 
into full execution. Such inquiry according to him was out of their pro- 
vince. The conflict was terrible it was the combat of despair against grief 
and rage. Old and young rich and poor wise and foolish were involved in 
the ruin. Confess them with an humble lowly penitent and obedient heart. 
Who can tell the number of the stars Try not the pass the old man said. 
Oh stay the maiden said and rest. Nathan said unto David Thou art the 
man. England with all thy faults I love thee still. Human happiness has 
always its abatements. The brightest sunshine of success is not without a 
cloud. I forget whether advice be among the lost things which Ariosto says 
may be found in the moon that and time ought to have been there. It 
arises in part at least from the same cause. Change says Hooker is not 
without inconvenience even from good to better. This also had been in- 
spected by Todd. Charge Chester charge on Stanley on Oh that I had 
wings like a dove Can yon come with me to-morrow Any news from 
home 
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EASY NABRATIVES.^ 

51. When writing a story which you have read or heard, 
observe the following directions :~ 

(1) Before beginning to write, think over the whole story, to 
make sore that you remember all the points, and the order in 
which they come. 

Neglect of this direction may cause you to omit something or to pnt 
something in the wrong place. 

(2) Before beginning to write each sentence, arrange the 
whole of it in your mind. 

If yon neglect this direction yon may find that the second part of a 
sentence goes badly with the first, or that you cannot finish at all a 
sentence snch as yon have begun. Here is an example : — 

I am desired to inform the Ck)urt of Aldermen that Mr. Alderman GiU 
died last night hy order of Mrs, Gill, 

The words printed in italics could not have been in the mind of the 
writer when he began, or he would have placed them after desiredy or 
(better still) he would have said ' I am desired by Mrs. Gill.' 

(8) Make short sentences. 

Beware of using and and so too often. Avoid such a sentence as 
the following : — 

Once upon a time there was a fox and he went into a vineyard and there 
he saw many bunches of beautiful ripe grapes hanging on high and he tried 
to reach them and he could not jump high enough and so he turned to go 
and said * It does not matter ; the grapes are sour.' 

Such a sentence ought to be divided into several ; thus : — 

A fox once went into a vineyard. There he saw many bunches of beauti- 
ful ripe grapes hanging on high. He tried to reach them, but found that he 
could not jump high enough. As he turned to go he said, * It does not 
matter ; the grapes are sour.' 

* See 'Notes for Teachers,' Note 5. 
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The following sentence has several fiEiults besides its length ; — 

He [Swinton] did with a sort of eloquence that moved the whole House 
lay out all his own errors and the ill spirit he was in when he committed 
the things that were charged on him with so tender a sense that he seemed 
as one indifferent what ^ey should do with him, and without so much as 
moving for mercy or even for a delay he did so effectually prevail on them 
that they recommended him to the king as a fit object of his mercy. — 
BuBNBT : History of his Ovm Time, 

It is amended somewhat by division into shorter sentences, thus: — 

With a sort of eloquence that moved the whole House he did lay out aU 
his own errors and the ill spirit that he was in when he committed the things 
that were charged on him. He spoke with so tender a sense that he seemed 
as one indifferent what they should do with him. Without so much as 
moving for mercy or even for a delay he did so effectually prevail on them 
that they recommended him to the king as a fit object for mercy. 

(4) Use no word of which you do not know the exact mean- 
ing. 

Neglect of this rule led someone to write : — 

The music was completely drowned by a tremendous ovation' which rent 
the air. 

(5) Do not use long words if you can find short ones. 

The barber who advertised himself as ' a first-class tonsorial artist 
and fjQicial operator,* meant only that he could cut hair and shave well. 

(6) Arrange the different parts of each sentence so that they 
convey the meaning which you intend. 

The following sentence is badly arranged : — 

He tells stories which Mountain would be shocked to hear after dinner. — 
Thacke&ay : The Virginians. 

Mountain would be shocised to hear them at any time. To convey 
the author's meaning the sentence should be : — 

After dinner he tells stories which Mountain would be shocked to hear. 

(7) When you have written your story, always read it over, 
and correct all the mistakes which you can find. 

* Jl Boman general ooming home yictorions was granted the honour of a < triumph * or 
the lower honour of an * ovation,' in whioh a sheep (Latin, ovU^ was saorificed. How an 
ovation could he tremendous, how it could rend the air, or how it could drown music is 
impossible to say. 
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Short Siosies 
to be reid eazefaUj, and tihea viitteii 

T%« jPox and the Goat. 

A loz thai had fallen into a well tiied in Tain to get out again. By-and- 
hy a goat came to the place to quench her thirst. Seeingthe fox below ahe 
aaked If the water was good. * Yes,' answered the canning creatme, * it is 
to good that I cannot leaTe aS drinking.' Thezeopon the goat, without a 
moment • tbonght, jmnped in. The fox at once scrambled <m her back and 
got oot Then, lookmg down at the poor fool, he said coolly, * If yon had 
half aa much brains as beard, yon wonld look before yon leap.' 

The Vain Jackdaw, 

A vain jackdaw foond some peacocks' feathers and stack them amongst 
his own. Then he left his old companions and boldly went amongst the 
peacocks. They knew him at once, in spite of his disguise ; so they stripped 
off his borrowed plomes, pecked him well, and sent him abont his business. 
He went back to the daws as if nothing had happened, bat they would not 
allow him to mix with them. If he was too good for them before, they were 
too good for him now. Thus the silly bird, by trying to appear better than 
he was, lost his old friends without making any new ones. 

The Ant and the Grasshopper. 

One frosty dlty a grasshopper, half dead with cold and hunger, knocked 
at the door of an ant, and begged for something to eat. * What were you 
doing in the summer ? ' asked the ant. * Oh, I was singing all the time.* 
' Then,* said the ant, ' if you could sing all the summer you may dance all 
the winter.' 

The Wolf and the Lamb. 

A wolf, coming to a brook to drink, saw a lamb standing in the stream, 
some distance down. He made up his mind to kill her, and at once set 
about finding an excuse. * Villain,' he said, * how dare you dirty the water 
which I am drinking ? * The lamb answered meekly, * Sir, it is impossible 
for me to dirty the water which you are drinking, because the stream runs 
from you to me, not from me to you.* * Be that as it may,* replied the wolf, 
* you called me bad names a year ago.* * Sir,* pleaded the lamb, * you are 
mistaken; a year ago I was not bom.* * Then,* said the hungry beast, * if it 
was not you it was your father, and that is as bad. It is of no use trying to 
argue me out of my supper.* Thereupon he fell upon the poor creature and 
ate her up. 
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Th& False Alarm, 

A shepherd boy was tending his flock near a village. Several times he 
cried * Wolf ! ' without cause, and when the villagers ran to help him he only 
laughed at them for their pains. At last a wolf really did come, and the boy 
called out in earnest. The neighbours heard him, but, thinking he was at 
hid old tricks, they took no notice, and many sheep were killed. Liars are 
not believed even when they speak the truth. 

What the Bear said. 

As two friends were travelling through a wood, a bear rushed out upon 
them. One of the men, without a thought to his companion, climbed up 
into a tree, and hid among the branches. The other, knowing that alone he 
had no chance, threw himself on the ground, and pretended to be dead ; for 
he had heard that bears will not touch a dead body. The creature came and 
sniffed him from head to foot, but, thinking him to be lifeless, went away 
without harming him. Then the man in the tree got down, and, hoping to 
pass his cowardice off with a joke, he said, ' I noticed that the bear had his 
mouth very close to your ear ; what did he whisper to you ? * * Oh,* answered 
the other, ' he only told me never to keep company with those who in time 
of danger leave their friends in the lurch.* 

Bad Company, 

A farmer who had just sown his fields placed a net to catch the cranes 
that came to steal his com. After some time he went to look at the net, and 
in it he found several cranes and one stork. ' Oh, sir, please spare me,* 
said the stork ; * I am not a crane, I am an innocent stork, kind to my parents, 

and ' The farmer would hear no more. * All that may be very true,* he 

said, * but it is no business of mine. I found you amongst thieves, and you 
must suffer with them.* 

Mercury and the Woodmen, 

A woodman was working beside a deep river when his axe slipped, and 
fell into the water. As the axe was his living, he was very sorry to lose it, 
and sat on the bank to weep. Mercury, hearing his cries, appeared to him, 
and, finding what was the matter, dived, and brought up a golden axe. * Is 
this the one which you lost ? ' asked the god. * No,* said the woodman. 
Then the god dived a second time, and brought up a silver axe, and asked if 
that was the one. The woodman again answered * No.* So Mercury dived 
a third time, and then he brought up the axe which had been lost. * That 
is mine,* cried the woodman joyfully. The god gave it fcohim, and presented 
him with the other two as a reward for his truth and honesty. 

D2 
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One of the woodman's neighbours, hearing what had happened, deter- 
mined to see if he could not have the same good luck. He went to the bank 
of the river, began to fell a tree, purposely let his axe slip inta the water» 
and then pretended to cry. Mercury appeared as before, dived, and brought 
up a golden axe. The man, in his eagerness to grasp the prize, forgot to act 
as his neighbour had done ; so when the god asked * Is that yours ? ' he 
answered * Tes.' To punish him for his lying and dishonesty, the god would 
neither give him the golden axe nor find his own. 

The Milkmaid. 

A country maid was walking to the town to sell some milk, which she 
carried in a pitcher on her head. As she went along she said to herself, * I 
have already fifty eggs at home ; with the money which I get for my nnillr I 
will buy fifty more. These hundred eggs cannot fail to bring me at least 
eighty chickens. The chickens will be ready for market just when poultry- 
is dearest, so that they will sell for a good sum. With the money I will get 
me a new gown, and when I wear it at the fair the young fellows will want 
to dance with me, but I will turn from each with a toss of the head.* As she 
said these words she could not help giving her head a toss, when down fell 
pitcher, milk, eggs, poultry, gown, sweethearts, and all. Ck)unt not your 
chickens before they are hatched. 

Bell the Cat. 

The mice held a meeting to consider what they should do to save them- 
selves from the cat. Several plans were talked over but not one seemed 
worth much. At last a young mouse proposed that a little bell should be 
hung round the cat's neck, so that whenever she was coming they would 
hear her, and could run into their holes. This proposition was much ap- 
plauded, till an old mouse, that had not hitherto spoken, asked quietly who 
was going to bell the cat. 

Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Siddons. 

Dr. Johnson always spoke scornfully of actors and actresses, but he 
treated the famous actress, Mrs. Siddons, with great politeness. She called 
on him, and his servant could not readily find a chair for her. * You see, 
madam,' said the doctor * wherever you go no seats can be got.' 

Clever Children. 

An ignorant Englishman once visited Paris. After his return he was 
talking to some of his friends about the wonders whic^ he had seen. ' I was. 
most surprised,* he said, * with the cleverness of the children. Boys and 
nrls of seven or eight spoke French quite as easily as the children in thia 

ntry speak English.* 
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GroTcer's Conceit. 

Groker had a very good opinion of himself. Once, when he was in the 
company of the Duke of Wellington, the talk turned upon the battle of 
Waterloo, and Groker actually contradicted several of the statements made 
by the Duke. Afterwards the Duke spoke about the copper caps which were 
nsed for firing muskets, and again Groker put him right. This upset the 
patience of the great soldier, and he exclaimed, ^ I may know little about the 
battle of Waterloo, but I certainly do know something about copper caps.' 

One Good Turn deserves Another. 

A Gambridge student sent to another student to borrow a book. 'I 
neyer lend my books out,* was the answer^ * but if the gentleman chooses to 
oome to my rooms he may use them there.' A few days after the book- 
owner sent to the other student to borrow a pair of bellows. ' I never lend 
my bellows out,* replied he, * but if the gentleman chooses to come to my 
rooms he may use them there.* 

Wanting a Capacity. 

A rich but uneducated woman, who had sent her daughter to a good 
school, called one day to ask how she was getting on. * Pretty weU, madam,' 
answered the governess ; * Miss is very attentive. If she wants anything it 
is a capacity for study, but for that deficiency we must not bhune her.* 
* No,* replied the mother ; * but I blame you for not mentioning it before. 
Her father, thank goodness I can a£ford her a capacity, and I beg that she 
may have one at once, be the price what it may.' 

Learning Bewarded. 

A rich farmer sent his son to a famous university. The young man was 
rather foolish, and brought home more folly than learning. One night, when 
there were two fowls for supper, he said, ' I can prove these two fowls to be 
three.' ' Let us hear,' answered the old man. * This,' said the scholar, 
pointing to the first, * is one ; this,' pointing to the second, ' is two ; and 
two and one make three.' * Since you have made it out so well,' replied the 
father, ' your mother shall have the first fowl, I will have the second, and 
you may keep the third for your great learning.' 

Daring a Dutchman. 

A Dutch vessel and an English vessel were lying near each other. One 
of the Dutch sailors wished to show his activity, so he ran up the mast, and 
stood upon his head on the top of it. One of the English sailors (who did 
not like to be beaten by a Dutchman) also tried to stand upon his head on 
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the top of the mast. He, however, fell. The rigging broke his fall and he 
alighted on the deck unhurt. * There, you lubber,* he cried, * do that if you 
dare.* 

The Miserly Planter. 

A very miserly planter formerly lived in the island of Jamaica. He 
often gave his poor slaves too little food. They complained, and he an- 
swered that he could not help himself, because the provision ships had been 
taken by pirates. This lying excuse satisfied them once, twice, thrice, and 
again, but in the end long fasting made them impatient. Then they went 
to their master and said to him, * Is it not strange that the pirates have so 
often taken the ships bringing food, but have never taken the ships bringing 
pickaxes and hoes ? * 

Tlfie Gorsican Brigand. 

A Corsican brigand chief was captured and imprisoned, but he managed 
to escape. The soldier who had been put to guard him was tried and con- 
demned to die. When the poor fellow was led out to execution, a stranger 
stepped up to the commanding officer and said, ' Sir, I have heard that one 
of your men is to be shot for allowing a prisoner to escape. He is blameless, 
and the prisoner shall be restored to you. I am the brigand chief, and as I 
cannot allow an innocent man to be punished for me, I have come to take 
his place.* The officer said, * The soldier shall be set free, but thou shalt 
not die ; thou deservest to live an honest man.' 

The King and the Bishops. 

James the First once asked his council if he could not take the money of 
his subjects without the consent of Parliament. Bishop Neile answered 
flatteringly : — * Your Majesty may lawfully take the money of your subjects 
because you are the breath of our nostrils.* It was then the turn of Bishop 
Andrews to speak. He knew that the truth would displease the king, so he 
tried to avoid a reply by saying that he was not skilful in such matters. As, 
however, James insisted on a plain answer, he said, ' I am sure that your 
Majesty may lawfully take brother Neile's money, because he says you may.' 

A Precious Turnip. 

Before Louis the Eleventh became king he used to visit a peasant whose 
garden produced excellent fruit. After his accession, the peasant brought 
him as a present a very large turnip which had grown in his garden. The 
king, remembering the pleasant hours that he had spent under the old man's 
roof, gave Vn'm a thousand crowns. The lord of the village, hearing of this, 
thought that if one who gave a paltry turnip received so large a reward, one 
-rho gave a really valuable present would receive a still larger reward. He, 
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therefore, offered a splendid horse. The king accepted it and, calling for 
the big turnip, said, * This cost me a thousand crowns ; I give it to you in 
return for your horse.' 

Simple Simon. 

The Arethttsa, an English warship, being about to go into action, two of 
the sailors. Jack and Simon, agreed to take care of each other. Soon a ball 
shot off Jack's leg, and he called upon Simon to carry him to the doctor, 
according to their agreement. Simon had scarcely got his wounded com- 
panion on his back, before a second ball shot off the poor fellow's head. 
Through the noise and bustle of the battle, Simon did not notice this new 
misfortune, and kept on his way. Lieutenant Hope, seeing him with the 
headless trunk, asked where he was going. * To the doctor,' answered Simon. 
* You stupid fellow 1 ' said the officer ; * what is the use of taking to the 
doctor a man who has lost his head ? ' * Lost his head 1 ' exclaimed Simon, 
throwing down the body ; ' why, so he has 1 He told me that it was his leg 
that he had lost, but I was a fool to believe him, for he always was a liar.' 

A Gallant Captain. 

In the reign of Queen Anne Captain Hardy was stationed in Lagos Bay. 
He heard that some Spanish galleons had lately arrived in the harbour of 
Vigo, and that they were protected by seventeen men-of-war. Sir George 
Booke was then commanding in the Mediterranean, and Captain Hardy im- 
mediately set sail to tell him. The admiral steered for Vigo, and took or de- 
stroyed the whole fleet. After the battle. Sir George sent for Captain Hardy 
and said to him, * You have done a very great service to your queen and 
country, but I could shoot you here and now, because you quitted Lagos 
though you were ordered to stay there.' The captain replied, * I should be 
unworthy to serve in the navy if I were unwilling to risk my life for the 
honour and glory of England.' This answer pleased the admiral so much 
that he sent news of the^viotory to the queen by Hardy, and commended him 
to her favour. She knighted the gallant sailor, and afterwards made him 
a rear-admiral. 

Paying the Porter. 

A rich nobleman who lived in a beautiful castle near Pisa was going to 
give a great feast. The weather had been so stormy that no flsh could be 
caught. On the morning of the banquet, however, a poor fisherman ap- 
peared with a splendid turbot. The nobleman was very glad, and asked 
him to fix his own price for it. The fisherman answered, * The price is 
a hundred lashes on my bare back.' The nobleman said, * I would prefer 
giving you money, but as we must have the fish we will humour your fancy.' 
When the fisherman had received fifty strokes he called out, * Stop 1 I have 
a partner, and he must have his fair share.' *Whatl' exclaimed the 
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astonished nobleman, * are there two such fools in the world ? Send for the 
other madcap.' * The other madcap/ said the fisherman, * is your own porter. 
He would not let me in till I had promised to give him one-half of the price 
I got for the turbot.' When the greedy porter had receiyed fifty lashes he 
was dismissed, and the clever fisherman was well rewarded. 

Tlie Dangers of a Bed. 

A .carpenter asked a sailor, * Where did your father die ? ' The sailor 
answered, * My father, my grandfather, and my great-grandfather were all 
drowned at sea.' * Then,' said the carpenter, * are you not afraid of going 
to sea, lest you should be drowned too ? ' Instead of replying, the sailor 
asked, * Where did your father die ? * * In his bed.' * And your grandfather ? ' 
* In his bed.' ' And your great-grandfather ? * * In his bed also.' ' Then,' 
said the sailor, ' why should I be more afraid of going to sea than you are of 
going to bed ? ' 

How to treat Enemies, 

A Scotch minister had in his parish a man who sometimes used to get 
drunk. One day the minister, reproving him for his bad habit, said, * You 
love whiE^ too much, Donald ; you know very well that it is your worst 
enemy.' * But,' answered the man slily, * have you not often told us that 
we ought to love our enemies ? ' * True, Donald, but I never told you that 
you ought to swallow them.' 

The Broken Plates. 

A boy who was employed in a great house was warned that he should be 
dismissed if he broke any of the china. Just before a dinner-party he was 
carrying a high pile of plates from the kitchen to the dining-room. As he 
was going upstairs his foot slipped and the plates were broken to pieces. 
He at once went up to the drawing-room, where his mistress was, put his 
head in at the door, and shouted, * The plates are aU smashed, and I'm off.' 

The Secret of Success. 

During the long struggle between England and France, two ignorant old 
ladies were discussing the war as they went to church. One said, * Is it not 
wonderful that the English always beat the French ? ' * Not at all,' answered 
the other; * don't you know that the English alwa3rs say their prayers 
before going into battle ? ' * But,' replied the first, * can't the French say 
their prayers as well ? ' * Tut, tut,' said the second ; * poor jabbering bodies, 
who can understand them ? ' 

Water and Manners. 

An Edinburgh barrister who spoke with a broad Scotch accent was 
Tgning a case before the English House of Lords. In the course of his 
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address he had several tunes to use the word waUr^ which he prononnoed 
waUUfr. The chancellor at last said to him, ' Do you in Scotland spell vaaJber 
with two t's ? ' * No, my lord/ was the answer ; * we do not spell footer with 
two t*s, but we do spell mawMrz with two »*s.* 

Tlfie Freacher for Prisoners. 

When David Dewar was a member of the Prison Board the question of 
appointing a chaplain for the jail came up. The favonrite candidate of the 
other members of the Board was an nnsuccessfnl clergyman. David, when 
asked to vote for him, said, * I have no objection ; I hear that he has 
already preached a chnrch empty, and if he will only preach the jail empty 
too, he is just the man for oar money.* 

The Squire and his Servant. 

A Scotch sqnire was one day riding out with his man. Opposite a hole 
in a steep baiJc the master stopped and said, * John, I saw a badger go in 
there.' * Did you ? * said John ; * will you hold my horse, sir ? ' * Certainly/ 
ansvered the squire, and away rushed John for a spade. He got one and dug 
furiously for half an hour, the squire looking on with an amused look. At 
last John exclaimed, * I can't find him, sir.' * I should be surprised if yoa 
could,' said the squire, * for it is ten years since I saw him go in.' 

How to punish a Donkey. 

Old Andrew Leslie got his living by breaking stones on the highway. 
He used to ride to and from his work on a donkey. This donkey, he said, 
fed at the roadsides, but the farmers said that he turned the creature into 
their fields. One day Mr. Brown told him plainly what was suspected. 
' Eh, Mr. Brown,' he answered, * I have no temptation to do such a thing, for 
my Neddy will eat nothing but nettles and thistles.' A few days later Mr. 
Brown saw Neddy in one of his own fields devouring clover as fast as he 
could. * Hollo, Andrew,' said he ; * I thought you told me that your donkey 
would eat nothing but nettles and thistles.' * So I did,' replied Andrew 
coolly ; * but to-day he misbehaved : he nearly threw me over his head, and 
BO I put him in your clover field to punish him.' 

Proper Payment. 

A boy went into a baker's shop and bought a twopenny loaf. It seemed 
to him rather small, so he said that he did not believe it to be of full weight. 
* Never mind,' answered the baker, * you will have the less to carry.' * True,' 
replied the lad, and throwing three-halfpence on the counter he left the shop. 
The baker called after him, * Hi 1 this is not enough money.' * Never mind,^ 
said the boy, ' you will have the less to count.' 
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A Broad Hint. 

An impudent fellow, whom it was hard to escape, tried for some days to 
force his company on Sir Andrew Agnew. At last Sir Andrew was seen 
alone, and someone asked him how he had contrived to get rid of the man. 

• I was obliged,* he answered, * to give him a broad hint.' * But,* remarked 
his friend, * I thought he was one of those people who cannot take a hint.* 

* He was forced to take mine,* said Sir Andrew, * for as he would not go oat 
of the door I threw him out of the window.' 

The Horse and the Oysters. 

In the days when people often travelled on horseback a gentleman came 
one very cold evening into an inn at Chelmsford. Finding so many persons 
sitting round the fire that he could not get near it, he told the hostler to 
give his horse a peck of oysters. * Will your horse eat oysters, sir ? * asked 
the hostler. * Try him,^ was the answer. Everyone ran to see the wonder, 
the fireside was cleared, and the gentleman had a choice of seats. Soon the 
hostler came back and said that the horse would not eat the oysters. ' Very 
well,* replied the gentleman, * I must eat them myself, then.* 

The Corporal's Watch, 

A corporal in the life-guards of Frederick the Great was a brave but 
rather vain fellow. He could not afford a watch, but he managed to buy a 
chain, and this he wore with a bullet at the end. The king, hearing of this, 
thought he would have a little fun at the soldier's expense, so he said to 
him, * It is six o'clock by my watch ; what is it by yours ? * The man drew 
the bullet from his pocket and answered, ' My watch does not mark the 
hour, but it tells me every moment that it is my duty to face death for your 
Majesty.' * Here, my friend,' said Frederick, offering him his own costly 
watch, ' take this, that you may be able to tell the hour also.* 

Three Toasts. 

When the Earl of Stair was ambassador in Holland he was onco at a 
banquet with the French and Austrian ambassadors. The Frenchman pro- 
posed the health of his master, calling him * The Sun.* The Austrian then 
proposed the health of his mistress, calling her * The Moon.* The Earl of 
Stair was equal to the occasion, for when his turn came he proposed the 
health of his sovereign as ' Joshua, the son of Nun, who made the sun and 
moon to stand still.' * 

52. The following is an outline of one of JEsop's fables : — 
1. Ass carrying salt — ^passing through stream — falls— loses load. 
* See * Notes for Teachers,' Note 6. 
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2. Next day loaded with salt — ^lies down in stream. 

8. Master resolves to teach lesson — third journey load of sponge. 

4. Ass lies down— load heavier. 

53. This outline may be filled in thus : — 

An ass laden with salt happened to fall while passing through a stream. 
Tht water melted the salt, and the ass on getting up was delighted to find 
himself with nothing to carry. Next day he had to pass again, laden with 
salt, through the same stream. Bememhering how the water had yesterday 
rid him of Ms burden^ he lay down purposely, and was again rid of it. But 
clever as he was his m>aster was cleverer^ and resolved to teach him a lesson. 
On the third journey he therefore placed on the creature's back several bags 
filled with sponges. The ass lay down as before, but on getting up he found 
that his load, instead of being much lighter, was much heavier. 

54. In the fable, as thus told, there are several points (printed in 
italics) which are not in the outline. Such little details help to make 
the story more real. 

Outlines 
to be turned into continuous narrative.^ 

The Snake's Gratitude. 

1. Cold winter's day — snake half dead. 

2. Peasant pities it — places in bosom — takes home — lays it before fire. 

3. Snake revives— attacks children — peasant kills it. 

TJie Lion and the Mouse. 

1. Lion sleeping— mouse happens to wake him. 

2. Lion going to kill mouse — mouse begs for mercy — mercy granted. 

3. Lion caught in a net — roars — mouse hears him— nibbles net. 

The Frog and the Ox. 

1. Ox feeding in marshy meadow— treads among young frogs — kills 
many. 

2. One that escapes tells mother — * Such a big beast 1 ' 

3. Vain mother asks, * So big ? * — * Much bigger.* 

4. Mother puffs out — * So big ? ' — * Much bigger.* 

5. This several times — at last mother bursts. 

» See 'Notes for Teachers,' Note 7 
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The Hare and the Tortoise. 

1. Hare jeers at tortoise for slowness. 

2. Tortoise proposes race — ^hare accepts. 

3. Tortoise starts — hare says, * Will take a nap first.* 

4. When hare awakes tortoise has passed post 

5. * Slow and steady wins the race.* 

Dividing the Spoils. 

1. Lion, ass, and fox hunting — much spoil. 

2. Lion asks ass to divide — divides into three equal parts. 

3. Lion angry — kills ass — asks fox to divide. 

4. Fox makes very great heap for lion and very little one for himself. 

5. * Who taught you to divide so well ? ' — * The dead ass.* 

The Wind and the Sun. 

1. Wind and sun dispute which is stronger. 

2. Agree to try on passing traveller — which can soonest make him take 
off cloak. 

8. Wind begins — blows furiously — traveller holds cloak the tighter. 

4. Sun shines — traveller too warm — throws off cloak. 

5. Kindness better than force. 

The Bundle of Sticks. 

1. Quarrelsome brothers— father speaks in vain. 

2. Asks sons to break bundle of sticks— each tries and fails. 

3. Asks them to undo bundle and break separate sticks— easy. 

4. Brothers united, like bundle — quarrelsome, like separate sticks. 

5. * Union is strength.' 

The Goose with the Golden Eggs. 

1. Man has goose — lays golden egg daily. 

2. Man greedy — thinks inside must be full of gold— kills goose — finds 
her like all other geese. 

The Frogs asking for a King. 

1. Frogs ask Jupiter for a king — ^he laughs at their folly — throws them 
a log. 

2. The splash frightens them — finding log still they venture to look at 
it — at last jump on it and despise it. 

3. Ask for another king — Jupiter annoyed — sends them a stork. 

4. Stork eats many— the rest ask Jupiter to take stork away— he says 
X* * Let well alone.* 
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The Battle of the Birds and Beasts. 

1. Bat is a beast, but flies like a bird. 

2. Battle between birds and beasts— bat keeps aloof. 

3. Beasts appear to be winning — bat joins them. 

4. Birds rally and win — bat found among victors. 

5. Peace made — birds and beasts condemn bat — bat never since dared 
show face in daylight. 

The Hart and the Vine. 

1. Hart fleeing from hunters— hides among leaves of vine — hunters pass 
•without seeing him. 

2. He begins to eat leaves— a hunter hears noise— shoots hart. 

3. * Vine protected me ; I injured it ; deserved my fate.' 

The Use of War. 

1. Lion and bear find dead fawn — fight for body. 

2. Neither wins — both lie down faint with loss of blood. 

3. A fox comes by and carries off the fawn. 

The Lion and the Bulls. 

1. Three bulls feeding together in a meadow. 

2. Lion wished to eat them— afraid of the three. 

3. Lion tells each that the others have been slandering. 

4. Bulls quarrel — lion kills each separately. 

The Ass's Shadow. 

1. Young man hires ass in a hot country. 

2. Summer's day — heat scorching-^rest at noon. 

3. Bider wants to rest in shadow of ass — driver also wants to, 

4. * I hired the ass ' — * You did not hire the shadow.* 
6. While men are disputing ass runs away.^ 



Stories in Verse. 

55. The following poem, by Charles Kingsley, tells a touching 
little story : — 

Three fishers went sailing away to the west, 
Away to the west as the sun went down ; 

* See * Notes for Teachers,' Note 8. 
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Each thought on the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town. 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there's little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. 

Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 

And trinmied the lamps as the sun went down ; 
They looked at the squall, and they looked at the shower. 
And the night-rack came rolling up, ragged and brown I 
But men must work, and women must weep. 
Though storms be sudden and waters deep. 
And the harbour bar be moaning. 

Three corpses lay out on the shining sands. 

In the morning gleam, as the tide went down. 
And the women are weeping and wringing their hands 
For those who will never come home to the town. 
For men must work, and women must weep. 
And the sooner it's over the sooner to sleep, 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 

66. Here is the same story, told in prose : — 

One afternoon in a western port, three fishermen might be seen walking 
slowly down towards the beach. Heavy masses of clouds were moving 
rapidly overhead ; the setting sun had tinged the sky an angry crimson, and 
the waves broke with a moaning noise over the bar at the mouth of the 
harbour. The fishermen knew tiiat a storm was threatening, but still they 
were going to sea, for their families were large and their earnings had of 
late been small. Yet they were sad at heart, and as they sailed away they 
thought of the dear wives left behind, and of the dear children watching 
them out of the town. The women were so anxious that they could not 
rest at home, so they went up to the lighthouse to trim the lamps and peer 
out into the darkness. The storm came on even sooner than was expected. 
A huge bUlow caught the fishermen's boat and sank it, and the tide carried 
their dead bodies to the shore. By morning the storm had passed, and the 
rising sun shone on the wet sand and on three poor women wringing their 
hands over the corpses of their husbands. 

Note that in this prose rendering there is no attempt to pre- 
serve the poetry. Attention has been paid to the story only, and 
that has been told in the simplest manner. 
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Stories in Vbbsb 
to be turned into prose. 

Meddlesome Matty. 

Oh, how one ugly trick may spoil 

The sweetest and the best I 
Matilda, though a pleasant child, 

One ugly trick possessed, 
Which, like a cload before the skies, 
Hid all her better qualities. 

Now she would lift the teapot lid, 

To peep at what was in it ; 
Or tilt the kettle, if you did 

But turn your back a minute. 
In vain you told her not to touch, 
Her trick of meddling grew so much. 

Her grandmamma went out one day, 

And by mistake she laid 
Her spectacles and snuffbox gay 

Too near the little maid; 

* Ah 1 well,' thought she, ' 1*11 try them on. 
As soon as grandmamma is gone.' 

Forthwith she placed upon her nose 
The glasses round and wide ; 

And looking round, as I suppose. 
The snuffbox too she spied ; 

* O what a pretty box is this I 
I'll open it,' said little Miss. 

' I know that grandmamma would say, 
" Don't meddle with it, dear " ; 
But then she's far enough away, 

And no one else is near ; 
Besides, what can there be amiss 
In opening such a box as this ? ' 

So thumb and finger went to work 

To moye the stubborn lid ; 
And presently a mighty jerk. 

The mighty mischief did ; 
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For all at once, ah I woful case, 
The snuff came pufi&ng in her face. 

Poor eyes and nose and mouth and chin 

A dismal sight presented ; 
And, as the snuff got further in, 

Sincerely she repented. 
In vain she ran about for ease, 
She could do nothing else but sneeze. 

She dashed the spectacles away, 

To wipe her tingling eyes, 
And as in twenty bits they lay. 

Her grandmamma she spies : 
* Hey day I and what's the matter now ? * 
Cried grandmamma with lifted brow. 

Matilda smarting with the pain. 

And tingling still, and sore. 
Made many a promise to refrain 

From meddling evermore ; 
And 'tis a fact, as I have heard. 
She ever since has kept her word.— c7an6 Taylor^ 

The Chimney-Sweep. 

When my mother died I was very young, 

And my father sold me while yet my tongue 

Could scarcely cry, * 'Weep I 'Weep I 'Weep I 'Weep I ' 

So your chimneys I sweep, and in soot I sleep. 

There's little Tom Dacre, who cried when his head. 
That curled like a lamb's back, was shaved ; so I said, 
* Hush, Tom I never mind it, for when your head's bare, 
You know that the soot cannot spoil your white hair.' 

And so he was quiet ; and that very night, 
As Tom was a-sleeping, he had such a sight. 
That thousands of sweepers, Dick, Joe, Ned and Jack, 
Were all of them locked up in coffins of black. 

And by came an angel, who had a bright key, 
And he opened the cofi&ns and set them all free ; 
Then down a green plain, leaping, laughing, they run, 
And wash in a river, and shine in the sun. 
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Then naked and white, all their bags left behind, 
They rise upon clouds, and sport in the wind ; 
And the angel told Tom, if he'd be a good boy. 
He'd have God for his Father and never want joy. 

And so Tom awoke ; and we rose in the dark. 
And got with our bags and our brushes to work ; 
Though the morning was cold, Tom was happy and warm ; 
80, if all do their duty, they need not fear harm. 

WilUam Blake. 

The Beggar Man. 

Around the fire, one wintry night, 

The farmer's rosy children sat ; 
The fagot lent its blazing light. 

And jokes went round, and careless chat ; 

When, hark 1 a gentle hand they hear 

Low tapping at the bolted door ; 
And thus, to gain their willing ear, 

A feeble voice was heard implore : — 

' Cold blows the blast across the moor, 

The sleet drives hissing in the wind ; 
Yon toilsome mountain lies before 
A dreary, treeless waste behind. 

* My eyes are weak and dim with age, 

No road, no path can I descry ; 
And these poor rags ill stand the rage 
Of such a keen, inclement sky. 

'So faint I am, these tottering feet 

No more my palsied frame can bear ; 
My freezing heart forgets to beat. 
And drifting snows my tomb prepare. 

* Open your hospitable door, 

And shield me from the biting blast : 
Cold, cold it blows across the moor, 
The weary moor that I have passed I * 

With hasty steps the farmer ran. 

And close beside the fire they place 
The poor half-frozen beggar man. 

With shaking limbs and pale-blue face. 
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The little children flocking came, 
And chafed his frozen hands in theirs ; 

And busily the good old dame 
A comfortable mess prepares. 

Their kindness cheered his drooping soul ; 

And slowly down his wrinkled cheek 
The big romid tear was seen to roll, 

Which told the thanks he could not speak. 

The children then began to sigh. 
And all their merry chat was o'er ; 

And yet they felt, they knew not why, 
More glad than they had done before.->iltZpeft. 

Gasahianca. 

The boy stood on the burning deck. 

Whence all but he had fled ; 
The flame, that lit the battle's wreck. 

Shone round him — o*er the dead. 
Tet beautiful and bright he stood. 

As bom to rule the storm, 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud though child-like form 1 

The flames rolled on ; he would not go, 

Without his father's word ; — 
That father, faint in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 
He called aloud : * Say, father I say 

If yet my task is done ? * — 
He knew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 

*^ Speak, father 1 ' once again he cried, 

* If I may yet be gone 1 

And ' — but the booming shots replied. 

And fast the flames rolled on. 
Upon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his waving hair, 
And looked from that lone post of death ^ 

In still, yet brave despair ; 

And shouted but once more aloud, 

• My father I must I stay ? * 
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While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud, 

The wreathing fires made way. 
They wrapped the ship in splendour wild, 

They caught the flag on high. 
And streamed above the gallant child, 

Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder sound, — 

The boy I — oh, where was he ? 
Ask of the winds, that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea, — 
With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 

That well had borne their part 1 
But the noblest thing that perished there, 

Was that young faithful heart \—Mrs, Hemana. 

Principle put to the Test. 

A youngster at school, more grave than the rest, 
Had once his integrity put to the test : — 
His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob. 
And asked him to come and assist in the job. 

He was very much shocked, and answered — * Oh no I 
What, rob our poor neighbour I I pray you don't go I 
Besides, the man's poor, his orchard's his bread ; 
Then think of his children, for they must be fed.' 

* You speak very fine, and you look very grave, 
But apples we want, and apples we'll have ; 
If you will go with us, we'll give you a share, 
If not, you shall have neither apple nor pear.' 

They spoke, and Tom pondered — * I see they will go ; 
Poor man 1 what a pity to injure him so I 
Poor man 1 I would save him his fruit if I could, 
But staying behind will do him no good. 

* If this matter depended alone upon me. 

His apples might hang till they dropped from the tree ; 
But since they mil take them, I think I'll go too ; 
He will lose none by me, though I get a few.' 

His scruples thus silenced, Tom felt more at ease, 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize ; 
He blamed and protested, but joined in the plan ; 
He shared in the plunder, but pitied the man. — Cowper. 
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The Sands of Dee. 

* Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
Across the sands of Dee I ' 
The western wind was wild and dark with foam, 
And all alone went she. 

The creeping tide came up along the sand, 
And o'er and o'er the sand, 
And romid and romid the sand, 
As far as eye could see ; 
The blinding mist came up and hid the land. 
And never home came she. 

Oh, is it weed, or fish, or floating hair, — 
A tress of golden hair, 
Of drownM maiden's hair. 
Above the nets at sea ? 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair. 
Among the stakes of Dee I 

They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel, crawling foam. 
The cruel, hungry foam. 
To her grave beside the sea ; 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sands of 'DeQ,—Charle9 Kingsley. 

The 'Northern Star.* 

The Northern Star 
Sailed over the bar 
Bound to the Baltic Sea ; 
In the morning gray 
She stretched away : — 
'Twas a weary day to me I 

For many an hour. 

In sleet and shower. 

By the lighthouse rock I stray; 

And watch till dark 

For the wingM bark 

Of him that is far away. 
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The castle's bound 

I wander round, 

Amidst the grassy graves ; 

But all I hear 

Is the north wind drear, 

And all I see are the waves. 

The Northern Star 

Is set afar, 

Set in the Baltic Sea 4 

And the waves have spread 

The sandy bed 

That holds my love from me. 



Bruce and the Spider. 

King Bruce of Scotland flung himself down. 

In a lonely mood to think ; 
'Tis true he was a monarch, and wore a orown» 

But his heart was beginning to sink. 

For he had been trying to do a great deed, 

To make his people glad ; 
He had tried and tried, but couldn't succeed. 

And so he became quite sad. 

He flung himself down in low despair, 

As grieved as man could be ; 
And after a while, as he pondered there, 

' I'll give it all up,' said he. 

Now just at the moment a spider dropped, 

With its silken cobweb clew. 
And the king in the midst of his thinking stopped 

To see what the spider would do. 

'Twas a long way up to the ceiling dome. 

And it hung by a rope so fine. 
That how it would get to its cobweb home 

King Bruce could not divine. 

It soon began to cling and crawl 
Straight up with strong endeavour ; 

But down it came with a slipping sprawl. 
As near to the ground as ever. 
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Up, up it ran, nor a second did stay, 

To utter the least complaint, 
TiU it fell stiU lower ; and there it lay. 

A little dizzy and faint. 

Its head grew steady — again it went. 
And travelled a half -yard higher ; 

*Twas a delicate thread it had to tread. 
And a road where its feet would tire. 

Again it fell, and swung below ; 

But again it quickly mounted. 
Till up and down, now fast, now slow, 

Six brave attempts were counted. 

' Sure,* cried the king, * that foolish thing 

Will strive no more to climb. 
When it toils so hard to reach and cling. 

And tumbles every time.* 

But up the insect went once more, — 

Ah me 1 *tis an anxious minute ; 
He*s only a foot from his cobweb door, — 

Oh say will he lose or win it ? 

Steadily, steadily, inch by inch, 

Higher and higher he got. 
And a bold little run at the very last pinch 

Put him into his native cot. 

' Bravo 1 bravo 1 ' the king cried out ; 

* All honour to those who try ! 
The spider up there defied despair ; 

He conquered, and why shouldn't I ? ' 

And Bruce of Scotland braced his mind 

And gossips tell the tale. 
That he tried once more, as he tried before, 

And that time he did not fail. 

Pay goodly heed, all ye who read, 

And beware of saying, * I can't ;' 
*Tis a cowardly word, and apt to lead 

To idleness, folly, and want. 

Whenever you find your heart despair 

Of doing some goodly thing, 
Con over this strain, try bravely again. 

And remember the spider and king. — Eliza Coofu 
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Itord, Ullin^s Dcmghter. 

A chieftain, to the Highlands bound. 
Cries, ' Boatman, do not tarry ! 

And I'll give thee a silver pound. 
To row us o'er the ferry.' — 

• Now, who be ye would cross Loch Gyle, 

This dark and stormy water ? ' — 

' O 1 I'm the chief of Ulva's Isle, • 

And this. Lord Ullin's daughter. 

• And fast before her father's men 

Three days we've fled together ; 
For should he find us in the glen. 
My blood would stain the heather. 

< His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover, 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride. 

When they have slain her lover ? * — 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 
* I'll go, my chief — I'm ready : 

It is not for your silver bright. 
But for your winsome lady : 

• And, by my word ! the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry ; 
80, though the waves are raging white, 
I'll row you o'er the ferry.' — 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water-wraith was shrieking ; 

And in the scowl of heaven, each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still, as wilder blew the wind. 
And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armed men. 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 

' O haste thee, haste ! ' the lady cries, 
' Though tempests round us gather ; 

I'll meet the raging of the skies. 
But not an angry father.' — 
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The boat has left a stonny land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 
When, oh I too strong for human hand, 

The tempest gathered o'er her. 

And still they rowed amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord Ulliii reached that fatal shore, — 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For, Sore dismayed, through storm and shade 

His child he did discover ; — 
One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 

And one was round her lover. 

* Come back I come back 1 ' he cried in grief, 

* Across this stormy water ; 
And I'U forgive your Highland chief, 

My daughter 1 oh, my daughter I ' 

*Twas vain : the loud waves lashed the shore, 

Beturn or aid preventing ; — 
The waters wild went o*er his child. 

And he was left lamenting.— CampfeeZZ, 

Fidelity. 

A barking sound the shepherd hears, 
A cry as of a dog or fox ; 
He halts, and searches with his eye 
Among the scattered rocks : 
And now at distance can discern 
A stirring in a brake of fern ; 
And instantly a dog is seen. 
Glancing through that covert green. 

The dog is not of mountain breed ; 
Its motions, too, are wild and shy ; 
With something, as the shepherd thinks. 
Unusual in its cry: 
Nor is there any one in sight 
All round, in hollow or on height ; 
Nor shout nor whistle strikes his ear— 
What is the creature doing here ? 
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It was a cove, a huge recess, 

That keeps, till June, December's snow ; 

A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn below ; 

Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 

Bemote from public road or dwelling. 

Pathway, or cultivated land ; 

From trace of human foot or hand. 

Not free from boding thoughts, a while 
The shepherd stood ; then makes his way 
O'er rocks and stones, following the dog 
As quickly as he may ; 
Nor far had gone before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground ! 
The appalled discoverer with a sigh 
Looks round to learn the history. 

From those abrupt and perilous rooks 

The man had fallen — the place of fear I 

At length upon the shepherd's mind 

It breaks, and all is clear : 

He instantly recalled the name, 

And who he was, and whence he came ; 

Remembered, too, the very day 

On which the traveller passed that way; 

But here a wonder, for whose sake 

This lamentable tale I tell ; — 

A lasting monument of words 

This wonder merits well : 

The dog, which still was hovering nigh, 

Repeating the same timid cry. 

This dog had been, through three months' space, 

A dweller in that savage place I 

Yes, proof was plain that since the day 
When this ill-fated traveller died. 
The dog had watched about the spot. 
Or by his master's side : 
How nourished there through that long time 
He knows who gave that love sublime ; 
And gave that strength of feeling great. 
Above all human estimate. — Wordsworth. 
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Bishop Hatto, 

The summer and autumn had been so wet 
That in winter the com was growing yet ; 
'Twas a piteous sight to see all around 
The grain lie rotting on the ground. 

Every day the starving poor 
Crowded around Bishop Hatto's door ; 
For he had a plentiful last year's store, 
And all the ...ighbourhood could tell 
His granar?e3 were furnished well. 

At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 

To quiet the poor without delay ; 

He bade them to his great bam repair, 

And they should have food for the win2«r there. 

Bejoiced, such tidings good to hear, 
The poor folk flocked from far and near ; 
The great bam was full as it could hold, 
Of women, and children, and young, and old* 

Then, when he saw it could hold no more, 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door ; 
And while for mercy on Christ they call. 
He set fire to the bam and burned them all. 

* I* faith, 'tis an excellent bonfire I ' quoth he, 

* And the country is greatly obliged to me. 
For ridding it, in these times forlorn, 
Of rats, that only consume the com.' 

So then to his palace returned he, 

And he sat down to supper mernly ; 

And he slept that night like an innocent man ; 

But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 

In the morning, as he entered the hall. 
Where his picture hung against the wall, 
A sweat, like death, all over him came. 
For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 

As he looked, there came a man from the farm. 
He had a countenance white with alarm ; 

* My Lord, I opened your granaries this morn. 
And the rats had eaten all your com.' 
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Another came rniining presently, 
And he was pale as pale oould be : 

* Fly ! my Lord Bishop, fly ! * quoth he, 

* Ten thousand rats are coming this way. 
The Lord forgive you for yesterday I * 

« I'll go to my tower on the Rhine,' replied he, 

* 'Tis the safest place in Germany ; 

The walls are high, and the shores are steep, 
And the stream is strong, and the water deep.' 

Bishop Hatto fearfully hastened away, 
And he crossed the Bhine without delay. 
And reached his tower, and barred with care 
All the windows, door, and loopholes there. 

He laid him down, and closed his eyes. 

But soon a scream made him arise ; 

He started, and saw two eyes of flame 

On his pillow, from whence the screaming came. 

He listened and looked ; it was only the cat ; 
But the Bishop he grew more fearful for that. 
For she sat screaming mad with fear 
At the army of rats that was drawing near. 

For they have swum over the river so deep, 
And they have climbed the shores so steep ; 
And up the tower their way is bent 
To do the work for which they were sent. 

They are not to be told by the dozen or score, 
By tiiousands they come, and by myriads and more ; 
Such numbers had never been heard of before. 
Such a judgment had never been witnessed of yore. 

Down on his knees the Bishop fell, 

And faster and faster his beads did he tell. 

As louder and louder drawing near, 

The gnawing of their teeth he could hear. 

And in at the window, and in at the door. 
And through the walls helter-skelter they pour. 
And down from the ceiling, and up through the fioor. 
From the right and the left, from behind and before, 
From within and without, from above and below, 
And all at once to the Bishop they go. 
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They have whetted their teeth against the stones ; 

And now thej pick the Bishop's bones ; 

They gnaw the flesh from every limb, 

For they were sent to do judgment on him. — 8<mthey* 

The Farmer and the Counsellor. 

A Counsel in the Common Fleas, 
Who was esteem'd a mighty wit, 
Upon the strength of a chance hit, 

Amid a thousand flippancies, 

And his occasional bad jokes 
In bullying, bantering, browbeating, 
Bidiculing, and maltreating 

Women or other timid folks, 

In a late cause resolved to hoax 

A clownish Yorkshire farmer — one 
Who, by his uncouth look and gait, 
Appeared expressly meant by Fate 

For being quizzed and play'd upon. 

So having tipp'd the wink to those 
In the back rows. 

Who kept their laughter bottled down 
Until our wag should draw the cork, 

He smiled jocosely on the clown. 
And went to work. 
•Well, Farmer Numskull, how go calves at York?* 

* Why, not, sir, as they do with you, 
But on four legs instead of two ! * 

* Officer ! ' cried the legal elf. 
Piqued at the laugh against himself, 

* Do, pray, keep silence down below there.— 
Now look at me, clown, and attend : 

Have I not seen you somewhere, friend ? ' 

* Yees — very like — I often go there I * 

* Our rustic's waggish —quite laconic,' 
The counsel cried with grin sardonic ; 

* I wish I'd known this prodigy. 
This genius of the clods, when I 

On circuit was at York residing. — 
Now, Farmer, do for once speak true — 
Mind, you're on oath, so tell me, you 
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Who doubtless think yonrself so clever, 
Are there as many fools as ever 
In the West Riding ? '— 
* Why, no, sir — no ; we've got our share, 
But not so many as when y(M were there 1 ' — Horace Smith, 

Sleeping in GJmrch. 

Old South, a witty churchman reckoned. 
Was preaching once to Charles the Second ; 
But, much too serious for a court 
Who at all preaching tnade a sport, 
He soon perceived his audience nod, 
Deaf to the zealous man of God. 
The doctor * stopped, began to call, 
' Pray wake the Earl of Lauderdale ; 
My lord, why *tis a monstrous thing. 
You snore so loud you'll wake the king.* 

A Friend in Need. 

Curio, whose hat a nimble knave had snatched, 

Fat, clumsy, gouty, asthmatic, and old. 
Panting against a post, his noddle scratched, 

And his sad story to a stranger told. 

* Follow the thief,' replied the stander-by ; 

* Ah, sir,' said he, ' these feet will wag no more.* 
< Alarm the neighbourhood with hue and cry.' 

' Alas I I've roared as long as lungs could roar.' 

' Then,' quoth the stranger, ' vain is all endeavour 

Sans voice to call, sans vigour to pursue : 
And since your hat, of course, is gone for ever, 
I'll e'en make bold to take your wig ; adieu I * 

* Dr. South. 
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EASY ESSAYS.! 

57. The following is an outline of a brief and simple essay on 
•The Cat':— 

1. Where found. 

2. Why kept. 

3. Fitted to be a beast of prey :— (a) Teeth; (6) Claws; (c) Pads. 

4. Fitted for night prowling : — (a) Fur ; (6) Eyes. 

5. Fitted to be a pet. 

6. Habits. 

68. The outline may be filled in thus : — 

A cat is found in nearly every house. Sometimes it is kept as a pet 
only, and sometimes it is kept only to catch mice, but most people keep one for 
both purposes. The cat is fitted by nature to be a beast of prey ; hence its 
elaws and teeth are sharp and long, and under its feet are pads, which enable it 
to walk without making a noise. The cat is also fitted for prowling at night; 
tts thick fur keeps it from feeling cold, and its wonderful eyes enable it to 
see almost in the dark. Cats make good pets because they are pretty, clean 
and gentle. They like to lie on something soft and warm. When stroked 
they purr. Kittens are very playful. 

Outlines ^ 
to be expanded into essays. 

Dog. 

1. Found nearly all over world ; friend to man. 

2. Uses : — Hunting, guarding, minding sheep, etc. 

3. Description : — Teeth for tearing, legs for running, ooat for warmth ; 
differences between cat and dog. 

4. Habits. 

Kinds of Dogs, 

1. Name various kinds. 

2. Showing how structure cf each kind fits it for its work ; as 

(a) Greyhound— shape, legs, chest for swiftness. 
(6) Bloodhound — broad head, large nose for smelL 

* See 'Notes for Teachers,' Note 9. 

* See • Notes for Teachers,' Note 10. 
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(c) Bulldog— size of liead, strength of jaw and of body. 
((Q Newfoundland — thick, oUy coat, webbed feet 
&c., Ac. 



Tell a stoiy about 



Stories of Dogs. 

(a) A faithful dog. 
(5) A clever dog. 



Hay. 

1. Grass allowed to grow from early spring. 

2. Bipe in June or July. 

8. Gut with a scythe or machine. 

4. Spread out to dry in sun— turned over—raked into ' cocks '—carted. 

Com. 

1. Different kinds:— wheat, barley, oats. 

8. Sown in spring (wheat sometimes late in autumn). 

3. Ground prepared by ploughing, harrowing. 

4. Sowing (describe). 
6. Weeding. 

6. Harvesting : — cut with sickle, scythe or machine— bound — carted. 

FUmr. 

1. Wheat threshed to get grain and chaff from ear. 

2. Winnowed to separate chaff from grain. 
8. Ground in mill (wind, water, steam). 

4. Skin (bran) separated from 'flour. 

Bread. 

1. Generally made from flour. 

2. Flour mixed with water, a little salt and yeast, into sponge— yeast to 
make it * rise.' 

3. Made into loaves. 

4. Baked in oven. 

Butter. 

1. Made from cream. 

2. Milk placed in shallow pans— cream rises— skimmed. 

3. Cream begins to turn sour — churned. 

4. Describe churn. 

6. Churning divides cream into butter and butter-Hulk. 

6. Butter run off— butter washed. 

7. Beaten, often salted, moulded. 
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Lion. 

1. Gat kind— teeth, claws, sheath, pad. 

2. About four feet high, tawny yellow, tufted tail, mane of male. 

3. Lion like oat steals up to prey. 

4. Brave. 

6. Cubs playful. 

Tiger. 

1. Compare tiger and lion : — 

(a) Lion in Africa and Asia, tiger in Asia. 

(b) Tiger as strong, more fierce and cunning. 

(c) Tiger golden fur with black stripes, no mane, taU not tufted. 
((2) Tiger, like lion, lies in wait. 

2. Man-eating tigers. 

3. Hunted, often on elephants. 

Elephant, 

1. Largest land animal, eight to ten feet high. 

2. Very heavy body, thick skin, little hair, legs thick. 

3. Head large, tusks sixty to seventy pounds each. 

4. Short neck ; why ? 

6. Trunk ; why needed ? — describe. 
6. Clever, obedient, faithful. 

Stories of Elephants, 
Tell a story showing cleverness of elephant. 

Owl. 

1. Night bird; therefore eyes large, hearing sharp, feathers thick. 

2. Downy feathers make flight silent. 

3. Beak and claws. 

4. Food. 
6. Haunts. 

Swallow. 

1. Made for speed ; feathers firm and close, wings large, tail long and 
pointed, legs short. 

2. Lives on insects ; large, wide mouth. 

3. Bird of passage ; comes in spring, leaves in autumn. 

4. Kinds: — 

(a) Swift ( * Jack Screamer * ), largest and swiftest. 

(6) Chimney martin or swallow — builds often under eaves. 

(c) Sand martin ; smallest, builds in sandy banks or cliffs. 
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1. Named from cry. 

2. Bird of passage— 



Cuckoo, 



In April 

Come he will ; . . . . 

In July 

He prepares to fly ; 

In August 

Go he must. 

3. Description: — size of magpie or small pigeon; colour: — blue grey 
above; white, with slaty bars below ; wings black, with white at tips. 

4. Lays egg in nest of other birds — often a hedge-sparrow. 

Tea. 

1. From China, Assam, Ceylon. 

2. Evergreen shrub, glossy leaves, white flower. 
.3. Three crops a year, first and best in spring. 

4. Leaves gathered, placed in shallow baskets, dried first in sun, then over 
charcoal ; rolled between hands. 

5. Two kinds, green and black. 

Coffee. 

1. Arabia, Brazil, East and West Indies, Ceylon. 

2. Evergreen tree, eight to twelve feet high. 

3. Tree bears a dark red berry, size of cherry, and containing two hard 
seeds (the coffee ' beans ') each in a skin. 

4. Berries gathered, dried, passed under rollers to remove skin. 

6. Roasted in a closed iron vessel over slow fire. 
6. Ground. 

Coal. 

1. How formed: — Places where forests, woods, etc., growing, sank— 
covered with water bringing soil— rose again — vegetable remains hardened 
into coal. 

2. Hence found in layers. 

3. Mining : — shaft, galleries. 

4. Bangers :— fall of roof; flooding; explosions of * fire-damp;* after- 
wards * choke-damp.* 

5. Safety lamp. 

Iron. 

1. Iron ore found in many places, worked on coal fields ; why ? 

2. To drive away sulphur roasted in kiln, or with layers of coal oa 
ground. 

F 
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3. Mixed with ooal and lime and placed in blast furnace. 

4. Earthy matters unite with lime to form * slag.* 

5. Melted iron falls to bottom — run off—* cast iron.' 

6. Carbon added to iron to make steel. 

S'pring, 

1. What months? 

2. Welcome season after short, cold days of winter, 

3. Trees and flowers — blossom. 

4. Sowing. 

5. Pleasant walks in the country. 

Ghmtmoi. 

1. When? 

2. Most general English holiday. 

3. Why kept — * peace and goodwill.' 

4. How kept : — business stopped ; cards ; presents ; meetings of friends ; 
Christmas fare ; pantomimes. 

Your School. 

1. Name. 

2. Sicuation. 

3. History. 

4. Subjects taught. 

6. Games. 

6. How you may do credit to it 

Any Town^ 

1. Name. 

2. Situation. 

3. Population. 

4. Chief industry. 

5. Chief buildings. 

6. History. 

* The University Boatraca.* 

1. Between Oxford and Cambridge. 

2. On the Thames, between Putney and Mortlake. 

3. Every year, just before Easter. 

4. Two boats — eight men and a coxswain in each 
6. Great interest, especially in London. 

6. Crowds by river, rail and road. 

7. The race—* Here they come I * — excitement — victory, 

8. Trial ef skill, strength and endurance. 
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Linen, 

1. Made from flax-plant about four feet high, blue flower. 

2. Bipe flax pulled up, dried. 

3. Seed (linseed) removed by pulling stalks through a kind of oombb 

4. Stalk consists of two parts, woody and fibrous. 

5. Steeped in water to make separation of two easier. 

6. Beaten to break woody part. 

7. Combed to remove it. 

8. Spun, bleached, woven. 

9. Uses. 

Blind Man's Buff. 

1. One of the players has handkerchief tied over eyes. 

2. Tries to catch any of the others. 

3. If he catches anyone he must say who it is. 

4. If he succeeds, player caught takes his place. 
6. The fun of the game. 

Cricket 

1. Describe wickets (size, position, <fec.). 

2. Describe bat and ball. 
8. How many players ? 

4. How many * in * at once ? Their work ? 

5. Wicket keepers, bowlers, and the rest of the * field** 

6. How * runs ' are made. 

7. How a player is * out.* 

8. After one side is ' out ' ? 

9. Which wins ? 

The BlacTcsmith's Shop. 

1. Describe blacksmith. 

2. His work. 

8. Fire, bellows. 

4. Anvil, hammers, tongs, water-trough. 

6. ' The children coming home from school. . . .' 

The Carpenter's Shop. 

1. Work. 

2. Bench, planes, chisels, hammers, mallets, axe, adze, gimlets, saws, rule. 
8. Compare blacksmith and carpenter. 

Soldier. 

1. Appearance. 

2. Work. 

v2 
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3. Where he lives in peaoe and in war. 

4. Beomits, drill, reviews, band. 
6. Battle. 

6. Qualities of a soldier. 

A Farm Servant. 

1. Work varies with season. 

2. In spring work connected with sowing. 

3. Sununer — weeding, haymaking. 

4. Autumn — ^harvesting ; sometimes ploughing. 
6. Winter — looking after stock. 

A Visit to Hampton Gov/rt. 

1. Boyal palace on north bank of Thames, about twelve miles from 
London. 

2. First part built by Cardinal Wolsey ; the later parts chiefly by William 
III. and Mary. 

3. No longer a royal residence. 

4. Chief rooms open to the public. 

5. About a thousand pictures ; valuable and interesting ; among them 
portraits of the ladies of the courts of Charles II. and of William III. 

6. Beautiful gardens. 

7. The great vine, said to be the largest in Europe. 

8. The Maze. 

9. Bushy Park close by, 1,000 acres, with fine chestnut avenue. 

Cleanliness. 

1. Of person. 

(a) Describe pores. Waste of body passes through them like smoke 

up chimney ; therefore must be kept open. 
(h) Diseases arise if waste cannot pass oft. 
(c) Dirty person disagreeable. 

2. Of clothes. 

Clean person impossible in dirty clothes. 
8. Of houses. 

(a) Dust passes into lungs. 

(h) Dirty houses — bad smells. 

(c) Plague (formerly common) due to dirt. 

Lying. 

1. What it is — wilful attempt to deceive. 

2. Words may be true and yet a lie because meant to deceive. 
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8. There may be lies without words. 

4. Why wrong. 

5. Consequence to liar — not believea even when speaking truth. 

6. Fable * Crymg Wolf.' 

Cruelty to Animals. 

1. AniTWAlfl can feel. 

2. How would you like cruel treatment ? 

3. * Do unto others. . . .' 

4. Animals grateful for kindness. 

5. Any story to show this. 

Thrift. 

1. • Penny saved, penny gained.' 

2. Name some things on which children spend money needlessly. 

3. Advantages of saving : — * Look after the pence. . . .' ; savings can be 
turned to account ; provision for a * rainy day.' 

4. Aids to thrift : — Savings banks, building societies, <feo. 

* Make Hay while the Sun shines.^ 

1. Meaning of proverb. Hay is grass dried in the sun ; if not < made ' 
on first opportunity, it may be spoiled by rain. 

2. Proverb teaches us to miss no opportunity. 

3. Eeasons: — ^Do not know what may happen by to-morrow; chance 
perhaps lost for ever ; * The mill cannot grind with the water that is past.' 

4. Story to show danger of putting off. 

'A Boiling Stone gathers no Moss.* 

1. Meaning of the proverb— persevere. 

2. Illustrations:— 

(a) If you do not finish a study begun, aU the time spent on it is 

wasted. 
{b) Three removes are as bad as a fire, 
(c) By staying in the same place you make friends and a position* 

^Virttie is its own Beward.^ 

1. Virtue often gains for a man honour, wealth, friends. 

2. But though it brought no such rewards it should be sought. 

3. For the approval of one's own conscience is more important than the 
approval of any one else. 
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SuTjjects for Essays.^ 

I. Babbit. 2. Fox. 3. Pig. 4. Moose. 6. Bear. 6. Camel. 7. Monkey. 
8. Sheep. 9. Goat. 10. Cow. 

II. Hen. 12. Duck. 13. Bobin. 14. Lark. 15. Canary. 16. Ostrich. 
17. Eagle. 18. Pigeon. 19. Gull. 20. Sparrow. 

21. Whale. 22. Seal. 

23. Bee. 24. Spider. 25. Ply. 26. Butterfly. 
27. Shark. 28. Herring. 29. Mackerel. 30. Crab. 31. Cod. 
82. Frog. 33. Crocodile. 34. Turtle. 35. Adder. 
86. Cocoa. 37. Sugar. 38. Sago. 
39. Cork. 40. India-rubber. 
41. Potato. 42. Turnip. 

43. Salt. 44. Lead. 45. Tin. 46. Copper. 47. Gold. 
48. Knife. 49. Glass. 60. Paper. 51. Soap. 52. Pins. 53. Needlea 
64. Candles. 55. Cotton. 66. Silk. 67. Woollen cloth. 
68. Autumn. 59. Winter. 

60. Describe :— (a) A house, (h) A street, (c) A church, (d) Any 
village, (e) Any town. (/) A farm, {g) A mill, (h) The sea-side. (»7 
Common spring flowers, (j) The most beautiful place you have seen, (h) 
A snow-storm. (Z) A thunder-storm. 

61. Any game with marbles. 62. Making and flying kites. 63. Boat- 
ing. 64. Swimming. 65. Fishing. 66. Football. 67. A paper chase. 
68. Skating. 69. Lawn tennis. 

70. Punctuality. 71. Industry. 72. Perseverance. 73. Obedience. 
74. Bad language. 75. Good manners. 76. Good habits. 77. Temperance. 
78. Honesty. 79. The * Golden Bule.* 80. How to make yourself useful at 
home. 

81. Describe the life and work of :— (a) A mason, (h) A gardener, (e) 
A teacher, (d) A doctor, (e) A sailor. (/) A policeman, {g) A postman. 
[h) A tailor, (i) A baker, (j) A shepherd, (k) A fisherman. (Z) An 
errand-boy. (fTi) A painter. 

82. Describe a visit to i—(a) The sea-side, (h) London or some other 
large town, (e) The Zoological Gardens or a menagerie, (d) A circus. 
(«) The British Museum. (/) The Tower of London, (g) Westminster 
Abbey, (h) A picture gallery. 

83. Tell a story about:— (a) A dog. (h) A cat. (c) A horse, {d) A 
monkey, (e) A parrot. (/) An elephant, (g) A hen. 

84. Tell any stories you know illustrating Uie following sayings : — 

(a) ' Look before you leap.* 

(h) * Liars are not believed even when they speak the truth.' 
(c) ' People are judged by the company they keep.* 
' Bee 'Notes for Teachers,* Note 11. 
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((Q * Honesty is the best policy.* 
(e) * Count not your chickens before they are hatched.' 
{J) • A friend in need is a friend indeed.* 
{g) * Union is strength.* 
85. Explain and illustrate the following proverbs : — 

(a) ' A stitch in time saves nine.* 

(b) * People who live in glass houses should never throw stones.' 
(e) * A bird in hand is worth two in the bush.' 

((Q * Strike the iron while it is hot.* 
(e) Touch pitch and be defiled.' 
{/) * Borne was not built in a day.* 
(g) * No gains without pains.' 
(h) * Nothing venture nothing win.' 



LETTERS. 

59. In writing a letter, care should be taken that the different 
parts are properly arranged. 

60. First comes the Address of fhe Writer. 

This is written at the top of the paper, towards the right side. If 
the address consists of several parts, each part is given a separate line ; 
thus, 

Bloomfield Lodge, 

Spring Grove, 

Eingston-on-Thames. 

The second line begins a little farther to the right than the first, 
the third a Httle farther than the second, &c. 

61. After the address comes the Date of Writing. 

This should always be written in fiill, beginning a little farther to 
the right than the last line of the address ; thus, 

39, Paternoster Bow, 
London, E.G. 
4 March, 1889 
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62. Next comes the Form of Address. 

This is always placed towards the left of the page, and varies accord- 
ing to the relations between the sender and the receiver of the letter. 
Writing to an intimate friend, one may say * My dear Tom,* or (a little 
less famiharly) ' My dear Brown.' Writing to a friend who is also a 
superior in age or position, one would say *My dear Mr. Brown.' 
* Dear Sir ' is formal, but claims some small degree of acquaintance or 
regard. ' Sir ' is purely formal. Similarly we may have ' My dear 
Annie,' * My dear Mrs. Brown,* * Dear Madam,' and * Madam.' 

63. After the form of address comes the Letter. 

A friendly letter shoidd be easy and pleasant in style — ^it should be, 
in &,ct, a talk on paper. In a business letter, on the other hand, the 
style is severe. The first aim of the writer is to make himself under- 
stood, the next to be brief. 

64. After the letter comes the Subscription, as, 

I am, 

Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Llewellyn Gbiffiths. 

The subscription is arranged like the address, but begins further to 
the left. The form of subscription varies with the form of address. 

65. A business letter ends with the Address of the Person to 
whom it is Sent. 

This is written in the left comer. A friendly letter generally ends 
with the subscription. 



Examples op Letters. 

Application for a Situation, 

345, Lancaster Street, 
Borough Boad, S.E. 
16 February, 1889. 
Sir, 

Seeing by your advertisement in this morning's * Standard ' that you 
are in need of an office boy, I beg leave to apply for the position. I have 
been for six years a pupil in the Commercial School. Old Bridge Street. My 
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master pennits me to refer you to him for an accomit of my conduct and 
abilities. I have therefore only to add that if I am fortunate enough to 
enter your employ, it shall be my aim to serve you diligently and faithfully. 

I am, 

Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Thomas Watson. 
J. W. Chambers, Esq. 

97, King William Street, E.G. 

Letter from Macaulcuy to his Father.^ 

Shelford, 

22 February, 1818. 
My dear Papa, 

As this is a whole holiday, I cannot find a better time for answering 
your letter. With respect to my health, I am very well, and tolerably cheer- 
ful, as Blundell, the best and most clever of all the scholars, is very kind, 
and talks to me, and takes my part. He is quite a friend of Mr. Preston's. 
The other boys, especially Lyon, a Scotch boy, and Wilberforce, are very 
good-natured, and we might have gone on very well, had not one, a Bristol 
fellow, come here. He is unanimously allowed to be a queer fellow, and is 
generally characterised, as a foolish boy, and by most of us an ill-natured 
one. In my learning I do Xenophon every day, and twice a week the 
Odyssey, in which I am classed with Wilberforce, whom all the boys allow 
to be very clever, very droll, and very impudent. We do Latin verses twice 
a week, and I have not yet been laughed at, as Wilberforce is the only one 
who hears them, being in my class. We are exercised also once a week in 
English composition, and once in Latin composition, and letters of persons 
renowned in history to each other. We get by heart Greek grammar or 
Virgil every evening. As for sermon-writing, I have hitherto got off with 
credit, and I hope I shall keep up my reputation. We have had the first 
meeting of our debating society the other day, when a vote of censure was 
moved for upon Wilberforce, but he getting up said, * Mr. President, I beg to 
second the motion.' By this means he escaped. The kindness which Mr. 
Preston shows me is very great. He always assists me in what I cannot do, 
and takes me to walk out with him every now and then. My room is a 
delightful snug little chamber, which nobody can enter, as there is a trick 
about opening the door. I sit like a king, with my writing-desk before me ; 
for (would you believe it ?) there is a writing desk in my chest of drawers ; 
my books are on one side, my box of papers on the other, with my arm-chair 

* This is an exact transcript of a letter written by Lord Macanlay, when a schoolboy of 
twelve. 
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and my candle ; for every boy has a candlestick, snuffers, and extinguisher 
of his own. Being pressed for room, I will conclude what I have to say to- 
morrow, and ever remain, 

Tour affectionate son, 

Thouas B. Macauiat. 



Prow Sydney Smith to Cha/rles Dickens. 

[Address not published.] 
May 14, 1842. 
My dear Dickens, 
I accept your obliging invitation conditionally. If I am invited by 
any man of greater genius than yourself, or one by whose works I have been 
more completely interested, I will repudiate you, and dine with the more 
splendid phenomenon of the two. 

Ever yours sincerely, 
Sydney Smith. 



From Dr. Johnson to Warren Hastings, Governor General 
of Bombay. 

London, 

9 Jan., 1781. 
Sir, 

Amidst the importance and multiplicity of affairs in which your great 
ofiSce engages you, I take the liberty of recalling your attention for a moment 
to literature, and will not prolong the interruption by an apology, which 
your character makes needless. 

Mr. Hoole, a gentleman long known and long esteemed in the India 
House, after having translated Tasso, has undertaken Ariosto. How well he 
is qualified for his undertaking he has already shown. He is desirous. Sir, 
of your favour in promoting his proposals, and flatters me by supposing that 
my testimony may advance his interest. 

It is a new thing for a clerk of the India House to translate poets. It is 
new for a Governor of Bengal to patronise learning. That he may find his 
ingenuity rewarded, and that learning may flourish under your protection, is 
the wish of, 

Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 
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Fr(m, the poet Gray to the Duke of Grafton. 

Cambridge, 

July, 1768. 
My Lord, 
Your Grace has dealt nobly with me ; and the same delicacy of mind 
that induced you to confer this favour on me, unsolicited and unexpected, 
may perhaps make you averse to receive my sinoerest thanks and grateful 
acknowledgements. Yet your Grace must excuse me, they will have their 
way: they are indeed but words; yet I know and feel they come from 
my heart, and therefore are not wholly unworthy of your Grace's acceptance. 
I even flatter myself (such is my pride) that you have some little satisfaction 
in your own work. If I did not deceive myself in this, it would complete 
the happiness of. 

My Lord, 
Your Grace's most obliged and devoted servant, 

Thouas Gbat. 



From the poet Oray to Horace Walpole. 

[Everything except the body of the letter is omitted.] 

I was hindered in my last, and so could not give you all the trouble 1 
would have done. The description of a road, which your coach wheels have 
so often honoured, it would be needless to give you ; suffice it that I arrived 
safe * at my uncle's, who is a great hunter in imagination : his dogs take up 
every chair in the house, so I am forced to stand at this present writing ; 
and though the gout forbids him galloping after them in the field, yet he 
continues still to regale his ears and nose with their comfortable noise and 
smell. He holds me mighty cheap, I perceive, for walking when I should 
ride, and reading when I should hunt. My comfort amidst all this is, that 
I have at the distance of half a mile through a green lane, a forest [Bumham 
Beeches] (the vulgar call it a common) all my own, at least as good as so, 
for I spy no human thing in it but myself. It is a little chaos of mountains 
and precipices ; mountains, it is true, that do not ascend much above the 
clouds, nor are the declivities quite so amazing as Dover cliff ; but just such 
hills as people who love their necks as well as I do may venture to climb, and 
crags that give the eye as much pleasure as if they were more dangerous : 
boti^ vale and hiU are covered with most venerable beeches, and other very 
reverend vegetables, that, like most other ancient people, are always dream- 
ing out their old stories to the winds, — 

* At Bumham in Baokinghamshire. 
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* And as they bow their hoary tops relate, 
In murmuring sounds, the dark decrees of fate ; 
While visions, as poetic eyes avow, 
Cling to each leaf and swarm on every bough.* 

At the foot of one of these squats me, and there I grow to the trunk for 
a whole morning. The timorous hare and sportive squirrel gambol around 
me like Adam in Paradise, before he had an Eve ; but I think he did not 
use to read Virgil, as I commonly do there. In this situation I often con- 
verse with my Horace, aloud too, that is talk to you, but I do not remember 
that I ever heard you answer me. I beg pardon for taking all the conversa- 
tion to myself, but it is entirely your own fault. I shall be in town in about 
three weeks. Adieu. 

Outlines 
to be expanded into letters. 

To an Uncle. 

1. Very kind of you to remember my birthday — delighted to receive a 
watch from you. 

2. Full of gratitude — had often wished for a watch. 

3. Will take great care of it— never look at it without thinking of kind 
giver. 

To his Parents, from a Boy who has just left Home 
for Business. 

1. Have been here a month. 

2. At first confused by number of clerks and by persons calling. 

3. Had to copy letters, and go on errands. 

4. The master and fellow-clerks all kind. 

6. Feel separation from home and friends — ^look forward to first holiday. 

Your Last Holidays, 

1. What the holidays were. 

2. Where you spent them. 

3. Who was witii you. 

4. What you did. 

A Pleasant Walk. 

1. From to , with . 

2. Description of the district through which you passed. 
8. Anything interesting which you saw or heard or did. 
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To your Father^ describing a Visit to some Belatives. 

1. Your journey to ; how you went — who met you. 

2. The arrival at your relatives* — ^whom you saw. 

3. What you have been doing. 

From a Town Child to a Country Child. 

1. Town crowded— noisy— dirty — glad to get into country. 

2. Shall never forget visit to the country last summer. 

3. No streets — few houses — beautiful views— quiet — sweet air. 

4. Fine weather — many enjoyable walks. 

5. Betumed to town almost envying a country life. 

Answer from Country Child to Town Child. 

1. You almost envying country life — I almost envying town life. 

2. Country has the advantages you describe, but you saw it in smnmer. 

3. Difficult to get about in bad weather — especially in winter when much 
bad weather. 

4. Dull — no libraries, exhibitions, meetings, concerts, cfec. 

5. Town may have all the disadvantages named, but always plenty to 
Bee, opportunities for study, friendly intercourse, entertainments. 

6. Travelling easy. 

Application for a Situation. 

1. Have seen advertisement for in ; beg leave to apply. 

2. Age — school — previous employment (if any). 

3. Character. 

Bequest to Teacher. 

1. Have applied to for place as . 

2. Was asked to name someone who would speak as to character and 
abilities. 

3. Took the liberty of naming you — hope you will excuse. 

4. Thanking for aJl past kindness. 

Letter to Teacher. 

1. An opening occurred for me at ; father thought best to avail myself 

of it. 

2. Therefore have left school. 

3. Thanks for care bestowed on education — and many acts of personal 
kindness. 

4. Never shall forget years at school — will always try to do it credit 
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Itwiting a Friend to Tea. 

1. Can you come to tea — day — honr. 

2. My birthday — several friends coming. 

3. Tea in orchard — then cricket in field. 

4. Hope mother will let you come — be home by nine. 

Accepting Invitation. 

1. Thanks for invitation— happy to accept. 

2. Glad to meet . 

8. Look forward to pleasant evening. 

Declining Invitation. 

1. Thanks for invitation— should have been glad to come. 

2. Sorry to lose chance of meeting . 

8. Father some time ago arranged to take me and my brothers to • 

4. Hope you will have pleasant evening and many happy returns. 

Stvdy of Shorthand. 

1. Teacher of shorthand visited school yesterday afternoon. 

2. One of us read paragraph from newspaper — ^he took down every word 
in shorthand — then read to us. 

8. Describe the advantages of shorthand. 

(a) Great saving of one's own time in making notes. • 

{b) Ease in making notes of lectures, sermons, &q. 

(o) Much used in business. 

(d) Essential for newspaper reports. 
4. Class to be formed— mean to join. 

Betuming a Book. 

1. Thank you very much for loan of . 

2. Now return it by . 

3. How you liked it. 

4. What you think of it. 

A Day's Boating. 

1. Last Saturday a holiday — went boating with three friends. 

2. Train London to Richmond — walked up the hill to see the beautiful 
new— day being clear saw Windsor Castle. 

3. Took boat— rowed in turns, two at a time. 

4. Passed Twickenham— pretty little town on Middlesex side. 

6. Teddington — highest point reached by tide — ^lowest lock on Thamea 
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6. Through lock— Kingston— on Surrey side—town more than a thou- 
sand years old. 

7. Had taken provisions — landed on towing path — had lunch. 

8. Rowed up to Hampton Court— visited Palace— admired pictures and 
gardens. 

9. Made tea on bank. 

10. Back to Bichmond — and London — most enjoyable day. 

Subjects for Letters.' 

1. A day at your school. 

2. A walk in the country. 

3. A holiday. 

4. A cricket match. 
6. A football match. 

6. A paper chase. 

7. A visit to the seaside. 

8. A visit to a town. 

9. Any journey which you have made. 

10. Any exhibition which you have seen. 

11. A description of Christmas written to a child living in a country 
where Christmas is not much regarded. 

12. A description of winter written to a child living in India. 

13. Thanks to your uncle for presenting you with a pony. 

14. A friend is about to keep a dog. Write him a letter telling him how 
to treat it. 

15. What you would like to be when you leave school (with reasons). 

16. Your favourite book. 

17. Tour favourite in history. 

18. Where you would like to live if you left your own country. Give reasons. 

19. The advantages of living in a town. 

20. The advantages of living in the country. 

21. An account of some meeting which you have attended. 

22. The life of a missionary. 

23. The life of an engine-cUriver. 

24. The benefits of education. 

25. An evening party. 

26. The last examination which you took. 

27. A short history of yourself. 

28. A summer morning. 

29. The evils of war. 

30. Amusements. 

31. What you would like to do in the next summer holiday. 

* See ' Notes for Teachers,' Note 11. 
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GBAMMAB.' 

Concord. 

66. A Verb mast agree with its Subject in Number and 
Person, as 

I am going to school. 
He is going to school. 
We are going to school. 

In the first sentence the Verb am going is of the Singular Number, 
First Person, because its Subject I is of the Singular Number, First 
Person. 

In the second sentence is going is of the Singular Number, Third 
Person, because its Subject he is of the Singular Number, Third Person. 

In the third sentence the Verb are going is of the Plural Number, 
First Person, because its subject we is of the Plural Number, First 
Person. 

Exercise 44. 

Qive the Number and Person of each Verb, 

I am very unhappy. Nathan said unto David, *Thou art the man.* 
Tom is wanted. We had a holiday. Thou hast thy reward. You are to be 
promoted. The boys have gone home. Who hath sorrow ? If thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean. The snn is setting. I am sorry that you are 
ill. You have a long journey before you. 

67. In the sentence 

Thou with fresh hope the lover's heart does fill, 

the Subject, thou, is of the Second Person, while the Verb, does, 
is of the Third Person. The Verb ought to be dost 

68. In the sentence 

He don*t [= do not] know his own mind, 

the subject, he, is of the Singular Number, and the Verb, do, is> 
of the Plural Number. The Verb ought to be does. 

* See * Notes for Teaohers,' Note IS. 
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Exercise 45. 

Correct the errors in thefollotving sentences: — 

You was in school yesterday. 
Is you going for a walk ? 
I is a good baby. 
That lazy boy don't mean to try. 
The river don*t run up hill. 
Don't he run fast ? 
The child's hands is very cold. 
There is nine hundred sheep grazing on the hill-side. 
There is five pigs in the sty. 
There's two o^ three of us coming to see you. 
You was the very man I want to see. 
The shears is lying on the ground. 
Was you at the concert last night ? 
Your brothers has been in the park. 
Thou sees it is not so. 
Three months' salary are now due to him. 
Dogs is very faithful to their masters. 
They sells in the dearest market and buys in the cheapest. 
Within the cell stands two cloaked figures. 
* Stop her ' was Amyas's first words. 

Almost every hour brings him within sight of some scene which havo 
these marks set upon it. 

On the table was two long pipes. 

69. In the sentence 

The pyramids of Egypt has stood more than three thousand years 

the simple Subject, pyramids, is Plural ; the Verb, therefore, 
ought to be Plural also {have stood). Egypt is in the Objective 
Case after the Preposition of. 

70. In the sentence 

A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye 

the simple Subject, variety, is Singular; the Verb, thereforCi 
ought to be Singular also {charms). 

a 
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Exercise 46. 

Correct the mistakes in the following sentences: — 

The beauty of the flowers delight him. 

The ooxmnission of crimes harden his heart. 

A change in his plans were needed. 

The pangs of conscience interrupts his pleasure. 

Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits please some people. 

The days of man is but as grass. 

Too great a variety of studies tend to distract the attention 

A change of studies are now and then desirable. 

A knowledge of languages are often very useful. 

The merit of the men were well known. 

The art of making clocks were not then discovered. * 

A pension of five hundred pounds were granted. 

The number of soldiers were very great. 

The quality of the apples were good. 

The dropping of cumbrous words are a real gain. 

The enormous expense of governments have provoked men to think. 

The usual number of burials were from twelve to seventeen. 

The danger of seditions have been talked of. 

Not a line of the lectures were written. 

The appearance of many things remind me of the Dutch and Flemish 



Nothing but dreary dykes occur to break the blank. 

A sojourn of five years have strengthened these opinions. 

The translation of specimens are very well done. 

71. When the Subject consists of Singular Nouna or Pro- 
nouns connected by and, the Verb is Plural, as, 

John and James are coming. 
She and her brother have arrived. 
He and she were late. 



Exercise 47. 

Correct the mistakes. 

Socrates and Plato was two great philosophers. 

Tomkins and he goes together. 

Life and death is in the power of the king. 
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Idleness and ignorance is the parents of many vices. 

Diligence and perseverance deserves prosperity. 

From the same parliament comes a good act and a bad act. 

Two and two makes four. 

Peace and quiet flourishes where justice and reason rules. 

Perhaps greatness of mind and beauty of soul is a gift of nature. 

Exactly opposite each other stands a church and a gin-palace. 

Near the fire was the table and the chair. 

There was considerable noise and confusion. 

Why is the scraping of fiddles and the twanging of harps allowed ? 

72. When the Subject consists of Singular Nouns or Pro- 
nouns connected by or, either — or, or neither — nor, the Verb 
must be Singular ; as, 

My father or my brother is coming to meet me. 
Either the master or the servant was present. 
Neither difficulty nor danger /ri^^^en^ him. 

Exercise 48. 

Correct the mistakes. 

Neither precept nor punishment act like example. 
Either the boy or the girl were present. 

Man is not such a machine as a clock or a watch which move merely as 
ihey are moved. 

Neither his pity nor his thankfulness were active. 

Ignorance or negligence have been the cause of his ruin. 

When difficulty or sorrow come to us we find out who are our friends. 

There were neither honesty nor decency in his conduct. 

Neither he nor I were pleased. 

Neither he nor his brother are coming. 

Haste or folly are his faults. 

Our happiness or our misery are largely due to our own actions. 

Neither Holland nor France are rich in minerals. 

Neither the thought nor the accomplishment were of the world. 

Neither he nor Addison were intended to be kings of men. 

Neither his conduct nor his language have left me with that impression. 

73. When the Noun or Pronoun which forms the simple 
Subject is joined to another Noun or Pronoun by such words or 
phrases as with, together with, in addition to, or as well as, the 
Verb agrees witii the simple Subject only. 

a2 
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We say 

The house and the furniture are worth a thousand pounds, 
but 

The house wWfi the furniture is worth a thousand pounds ; 
that is 

The house is worth a thousand pounds with the furniture. 

So, 

The cat and the dog are white, 

but 

The cat as well as the dog %a white \ 

that is 

The cat is white as well as the dog [is white]. 



Exercise 49* 

Correct the mistakes. 

The com with the sacks weigh a ton. 

Godliness with contentment are great gaia 

The lion as well as the tiger eat flesh. 

The captain with his men catch slaves. 

The squire with his hounds kill a fox. 

The house with the goods were burnt. 

The man with all his faults were loved. 

The electric light with powerful reflectors are to bd employed. 

The frequency of imposture together with the inefficacy of present 
arrangements serve as an excuse. 

My sympathy with him in addition to my admiration for him were the 
beginning of our friendship. 

The control as well as the support of a father were wanting. 

Policy as well as fashion dictate such conduct. 

74. The Noun qualified by each or every is Singular, and 
the Verb of which it is the Subject must be Singular also ; as, 

Every good boy was rewarded. 
Each lesson is to be studied. 
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Exercise 50. 

Correct the mistakes. 

Each of the soldiers were armed. 

Each of these causes tend to improve him. 

That night every man of the crew were down with fever. 

Every one of the audience have admired him. 

Everybody living near him were Catholics. 

Every plan for helping the poor were sure of his help. 

Every line of his poems were like thumps on the anviL 

Every strong and weak point were carefully noted. 

Every one of the letters bear date after his banishment. 

Each of them receive the benefits to which they are entitled. 

Every person are bound by the laws of their country. 

Neither of those men seem to have any idea of honesty. 

Are either of these men your friend ? 



Case after 'To Be.* 

76. The Verb to be has the same Case after it as before it, as, 

Thou art he. 

I took it to be him. 

In the first sentence thou is in the Nominative Case before art^ 
therefore ^ is in the Nominative Case. 

In the second sentence it is in the Objective Case governed by the 
Active Verb too1c» It before the Verb to he is in the Objective Casa 
therefore hi/m is also Objective. 

Exercise 51, 

Correct the mdstakes. 

It was me who wrote the letter. 

Art thou him that should come ? 

I do not doubt that it is him. 

I do not doubt it to be he. 

It was them who gave us all the trouble. 

I would not do that if I were him. 

She is so like her sister that I took it to be she. 

That could not be her. 

Was it me that said so ? 
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I am certain that it was not him. 

It was either him or his brother that won the first prize. 

Whom do men say that he is ? 



Peonouns. 

76. When you are speaking of yourself and others, good 
grammar and good manners alike require that you should name 
yourself last ; as, 

Fred, Tom and I are going for a walk. 

My father sent presents to my sister and me. 

77. The sentence 

Me and William had a game at marbles 

is doubly wrong. William ought to come first, and ?7ie, being 
Subject to had^ ought to be in the Nominative Case il). 

Exercise 62. 

Correct the mistakes. 

Me and my brother live in a village. 

Her and her sister are coming to see me. 

Me and Brown are going fishing to-morrow. 

I and you have been sent for. 

Him and his father are engaged in the same business. 

Her and three other girls are skipping. 

Us and our friends have been promised a treat. 

Them and those who helped them will get into trouble. 

78. The sentence 

Who is that for? 

is wrong, as will be seen by changing the order — 
That is for who ? 

For, being a Preposition, requhres the Objective Case {whom). 

Exercise 53. 
Correct the mistakes. 

Who did that book come from? 
Who is the present meant for ? 
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Who are 70U going to meet ? 

Who are you going to make captain ? 

Who can this letter be from ? 

Who are yon going to apply to next ? 

79. The Belative Pronoun what is never used with an ante- 
cedent. Buch a sentence as 

That is the book what I want 

is therefore wrong. 

Exercise 64. 

Correct the mistakes. 

The boy drove away the birds what were eating the com. 

The man what came last night left this morning. 

This is the rat what eat the malt. 

The machine what was broken has been mended. 

The dog fetched the birds what its master had shot. 

Is this a dagger what I see before me ? 

The gardener what we employ is honest. 

He loved the bird what loved the man, what shot him with his bow. 



Pronouns after *Than' and 'As.* 

80. The greater part of the clause after than or o^ is gene- 
rally • understood,' as 

I am younger than he Js young]. 
She loves him as well as I [love him]. 
She loves him as well as [she loves] me. 

81. Mistakes sometimes arise fram forgetfulness of this rule. 
No one would say 

She is stronger than me am, 
I am as old as her am ; 

and yet some persons say 

She is stronger than me, 
I am as old as her. 

Exercise 66. 

Correct the mdstakes. 

John writes better than me. 
He is as good as her. 
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Ton will lose much more than me by the failure of the bank. 

I suffer more than her. 

They know how to write as well as him. 

They are better scholars than us. 

She is not so learned as them. 

Who betrayed the secret ? Not me. 

Who is to be promoted ? Neither him nor her. 

Who did you meet ? He. 

Who did you meet in the park ? He and his sister. 

We shall soon be as poor as them. 



*Lib' and 'Lay.* 

82. Be careful that you do not confound the Intransitive 
Verb ViA with the Transitive Verb lay. The chief parts of the 
Verbs are — 

Fre&ent Past Perfect Participle Imperfect Participle 
lie lay lain lying 

lay laid laid laying 

83. The Verbs are correctly used in the following sentences :-^ 

The cat lies on the rug. 
The baby is lying in the cradle. 
I was tired, so I lay down to rest. 
He has lain in the grave two years. 
I am laying the books on the table. 
Tom laid the boards on the ground. 
I have laid the case before my father. 

Exercise 56. 

Correct the mistakes. 

I am tired, so I shall lay down. 

I am going to lay on the bed. 

I was tired, so I laid down. 

The slain are laying on the field of battle. 

They have laid there for six hours now. 

Let us lay under this tree. 

The baby has laid there for a long time. 

The rock has laid here for many years. 

There let him lay. 

The leopard shall lay down with the kid. 
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Pabticiplbs. 

84. Be carefol that you do not use the Past Tense for the 
Perfect Participle, or the Perfect Participle for the Past Tense. 

Exercise 57. 

Correct the mistakes. 

I done all my lessons. 

Who done that? 

He done all his exercises correotly. 

The labourer done his work early. 

I come to school early last week. 

My sister give me a present yesterday. 

Who give that book to you ? 

The children have forgot their books. 

The window was broke by a stone. 

The horse has drank a great deal of water. 

I haye began to learn French. 

I see you in the park last night. 

He see me as I was crossing the street. 

The boy has wrote his copy. 

I would have wrote a letter. 

The coachman had mistook the road. 

English is spoke in many parts of the world. 

The trees were shook by the wind. 

The pony was stole from the field. 

The riyer is now froze over. 

Mary has chose the better part. 

The price of com has rose lately. 

He would haye went with us had he been inyited. 

The hare run across the field. 

I have bore the baby in my arms. 

John has beat his brother. 

The dog has ate its dinner. 

She has sang a pretty song. 

Who has rang the bell ? 

The poor girl was droye to despair. 

I had fell and hurt my leg^ 
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Two Negatives. 

85. When two negatives occur in the same sentence, one 
destroys the force of the other ; thus, 

I will iMit send yon no help 

means 

I will send you some help. 

86. If, therefore, a sentence is intended to be negative, it 
must contain only one negative word or phrase. 

Exercise 58. 

Correct the mistakes. 

I cannot by no means allow it. 

I cannot drink no more. 

He cannot do nothing. 

The house is without no furniture. 

Haven't none of you fellows seen nothing of no hat of mine ? 

Nothing never affected her so much. 

The baker has not no bread left. 

I will not do that, neither now nor at any future time. 

There can be no rules laid down, nor no manner recommended. 

He will not by no means do what you ask. 

No change of fortune never disturbed him. 



Miscellaneous. 

87. There is no such word as cdnt. 

88. Do not say this here or that there. 

89. Do not say them for those, 

90. Do not say don't for doesn't or does not. 

91. Do not say did not ought for oiight not. 

92. Do not say between you and I for between you and me* 
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Exercise 69. 

Correct the mistakes. 

I aint heard from home for ft long time. 

Aint you tired after your hard work ? 

The boy aint the best in the school. 

Those aint the books which I wanted to see. 

Tom aint began to do his home lessons. 

This here book is very interesting. 

That there house belongs to my uncle. 

Them trees are loaded with fruit. 

I fancy that them men are waiting for me. 

The knife aint no good now because it is broke. 

He don*t care what you say. 

Don*t she mean to come ? 

Boys did not ought to tease their sisters. 

Tou did not ought to be late. 

Between you and I he is a dunce. 

That matter rests between you and I. 



Exercise 60. 

[On pars. 66-02.] 

Mr. Brown has took his children to ohuroh. 

The Thames has overflown its banks. 

Who is that knocking ? Me. 

We have found the sheep what we lost. 

That is him. 

I am not so strong as him. 

Who are you thinking about ? 

The horse is laying down in the stable. 

It is not me you mean. 

The dog laid down and went to sleep on the mat. 

There is enough here for you and I. 

I see Jack last week ; he give me a kite. 

Each of these houses are too small for us. 

The baby is laying asleep in the cradle. 

Who should I meet the other day but my old friend. 

I cannot tell who to compare them to. 

Yon was angry with me for nothing. 

Thou wert in the wrong. 
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Don't he want any help ? 

He don't try to do his lessons. 

That aint the right answer to that question. 

She don't mean to work to-day. 

Aint that a beantifol picture ? 

There is a horse and a oow in the paddock. 

There stands Tom and his brother. 

The good temper of the children charm me. 

Jack and Jill is going up the hill. 

Each of the workmen are worthy of their wages. 

I thought it was him. 

I understood it to be he. 

Me and Tom Brown are going fishing. 

Him and me was playing at marbles. 

Between you and I, I do not trust him. 

I suffer more from the quarrel than him. 

This here dog is not so fierce as that there one. 

Will you pass me some of them plums? 

Jack didn't ought to tease his little sister. 

Tou should not think that you are without no hope. 

Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits delight some people. 

A yariety of pleasing objects charm the eye. 

A degree of awkwardness and dignity were blended. 

Has the goods been sold ? 

There is many occasions in life in which silence and simplicity is true 
wisdom. 

True dignity with softness of manners were happily blended in him. 

The support of so many of his relations were a tax upon his industry. 

Not one of them whom thou sees clothed in purple and fine linen are 
perfectly happy. 

The fame of this man and of his actions were noised abroad. 

Thou should love thy neighbour as sincerely as thou loves thyself. 

Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many vices. 

Time and tide waits for no man. 

Patience and diligence, like faith, removes mountains. 

This book, together with the next two, are very interesting. 

The religion of these people, as well as their customs, were clearly 
described. 

One and nineteen makes twenty. 

One added to nineteen make twenty. 

We find out our friends when want or difficulty come to us. 

He and they we know. 

She that is idle and mischievous reprove sharply. 

He invited my brother and I to see his library. 
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Will you take Mary and I for a row ? 
The boy brought some fruit for my sister and I. 
May me and Amelia go for a walk ? 
He who committed the offence I will punish. 
Whatever others do let thou and I act wisely. 
Let them and we unite to bring about this result. 
By sailing on so stormy a day he run a great risk. 
He soon begun to weary of having nothing to do. . 
^^ he was hot with running he drunk eagerly. 
Who brought these flowers ? Me. 
The run would not have harmed him if he had not felL 
He would have went with us had he been asked. 
The police found the man who had stole the goods. 
They have chose the best books in the shop. 
The window was broke yesterday. 

He had mistook his interests and found himself forsook by all his friends^ 
No new danger has arose. 
He has not yet wore off his rough manners. 

He writes as the best authors would have wrote had they writ on the 
same subject. 

Neither riches nor honour nor no such blessings satisfied him. 

Be truthful nor take no thought of falsehood. 

We did not nor do not mistrust him. 

I am resolved not to give in neither now nor in future. 

We cannot by no means permit you to go. 

I have received no letter neither from Tom nor his friend. 

You have as many chances of getting on as them. 

In the matter of books they are better off than us. 

They are greater gainers than me by the business. 

Though she is not so clever as him she is more loved. 

He writes better than her, but she reads better than him. 

Who betrayed us ? Not me. 

There is but one in fault and that is me. 

May I as well as thee be meek and patient. 

A string of such sentences are disagreeable. 

Thou never didst them wrong nor no man wrong. 

If this be him we mean let him beware. 

Many a Frenchman are to be found in London. 

Was you there or was it him ? 

James and him didn't ought to have said so. 

Who did you expect to have seen here ? 

Either James or John have great cause for complaint. 

He don't mind what I say. 

Mind who yon are speaking to. 
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As neither John nor Thomas are going let you or I go. 
Every member of our families have been away. 
He didn't ought to have broj^e the window. 
I aint laughing at nobody and I don't take you for nothing. 
Neither the character nor the conduct of Miss Fitzjones are imaginary. 
So says the Bichmond magistrates. 

The examination is to be conducted in the same manner as the ezami* 
nation of class subjects are now. 



NOTES FOR TEACHERS. 



1. (a) When teaching a boy to swim we do not begin with a long 
series of directions : we get him at once into the water and set him 
doing something. He gradually loses any nervousness which he may 
have felt ; he learns to use his arms and legs by trying to use them, 
and what instruction we give is immediately profitable because it is 
given just when needed. I think we should follow a similar course in 
teaching composition — that we should at once let children begin to do 
something. When they have had some practice, first in forming, and 
then in combining easy sentences, they will feel confidence in their 
own powers and be ready to receive instruction in the choice an4 
arrangement of words. 

(/3) A complete course of lessons in composition naturally divides 
itself into three parts— elementary practice, instruction in all that is 
necessary to correct writing, and instruction in all that is necessary to 
beautiful writing. The present book attempts to deal with only the 
first and second parts of such course. The third is omitted because the 
higher qualities of style, 

* Like the inarch of soundless music 

Through the vision of the seer, 
More of feeling than of hearing. 
Of the heart than of the ear,* 

can hardly be reduced to rules at all, and can certainly not be reduced 
to rules within the comprehension of young students. 

(y) Each teacher must decide for himself where his class should 
begin. When the pupils have had no practice in composition they 
should begin with the first exercise and go steadily on. Oral lessons in 
English may be made to prepare the way for formal lessons in composi- 
tion if the children are required to form little sentences containing 
given parts of speech, or about given objects, or in answer to given 
questions. 

(d) It is a good plan, before setting the pupils to work an exercise 
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individually, to let the class work it collectively, the teacher writing the 
sentences on the black-board and showing how they can be improved. 

2. No attempt has been made to introduce the refinements of 
punctuation/ as these are almost a matter of feeling rather than of 
teaching, and over-pointing is a common fault. When the exercises in 
the text have been worked it would be well for teachers, first, to let the 
children note how the stops are placed in a printed book, and then, 
making the necessary pauses, to dictate a few sentences to be punc- 
tuated. 

3. The story in Exercise 28 (6) is told in simple sentences so that 
no point except the fall stop may be needed. The same story is told 
in a less disjointed manner immediately afterwards. Children should 
be asked to compare the two styles of narration, and note the disagree* 
able effect of the first. 

4. If the pupils have not now mastered the fall stop, exercises 
similar to 28 and 29 should be set on the black-board. 

5. Children cannot be expected to make bricks without straw — in 
other words, they cannot, at first, be expected to find both ideas and 
words. Till they have had considerable practice in making sentences 
and stringing them together it will be necessary to famish them with 
the materials on which they are to work. The easiest material ib. ft 
simple narrative, hence the choice of it for a beginning in continuous 
composition. 

When the story to be reproduced has been read two or three times 
the teacher should ascertain by questioning that aU the points have 
been properly apprehended, and that the order in which they come is 
remembered. It will then be well to let the class compose collectively. 
One child should be called upon to make up the first sentence. This 
sentence should be written on the black-board and, if necessary, criti- 
cised and amended. Another child should be called upon to make up 
the second sentence, and so on to the end. Then the board should be 
cleaned and each child be made to write his own version. Great pains 
must be taken with the correction of mistakes, and if any mistake be 
common, general attention should be called to it. If it is dealt with in 
the chapter headed * Grammar * (p. 80), the exercise relating to it should 
be worked at once. 

6. The writing of stories should be continued till the pupils show a 
fair amount of facility and accuracy. It is not supposed that the stories 
given in the text are enough for the teacher's purpose. They should be 
supplemented by stories from the fabulists, from ancient and modem 

* The colon, for example, Ib omitted. 
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history, from the reading books of the junior classes, from the ' Percy 
Anecdotes,' and from some of the published collections of ' Stories for 
Composition.* A story should be read two or three times and, if 
necessary, explained. 

7. Before children are told to develop an outline the teacher should 
ascertain that they understand it. They cannot tell a story clearly 
unless they see it clearly. To ensure familifirity, all the outlines in the 
text are taJsen from ^sop's fables. 

8. Possibly some children who have developed all the outlines given 
will not yet be ready to proceed to the next section, but teachers will 
find no difficulty in frimishing as many more outlines as may be 
wanted. Here, as in every previous exercise, the black-board will be 
wanted. 

9. The remarks of Archbishop TVhately on the kind of composition 
exercises which should be set are so weighty and so practical that they 
ought to be quoted at length. He says : — 

* The chief reason, probably, for the existing prejudice against technical 
systems of composition is to be found in the cramped, meagre and feeble 
character of most of such essays, etc., as are avowedly composed according 
to the rules of any such system. It should be remembered, however, in the 
first place, that these are almost invariably the productions of Uam&rz^ \\ 
being usual for those who have attained proficiency, either to write without 
thinking of any rules, or to be desirous, and by their increased expertness, 
able, to conceal their employment of art. Now it is not fair to judge of the 
value of any system of rules — those of a drawing master for instance— from 
the first awkward sketches of tyros of the art. . . . But the circumstance 
which has mainly tended to produce the complaint alluded to, is, that in this 
case the reverse takes place of the plan pursued in the learning of other arts, 
in which it is usual to begin, for the sake of practice, with what is easiest: 
here, on the contrary, the tyro has usually a harder task assigned him, and 
one in which he is less likely to succeed, than he will meet with in the 
actual business of life. For it is undeniable that it is much the most 
difficult to find either propositions to maintaia, or arguments to prove them— 
to know, in short, what to say, or how to say it— on any subject on which 
one has hardly any information and no interest; about which he knows 
little and cares still less. 

* Now, the subjects usually proposed for school or college exercises are (to 
the learners themselves) precisely of this description, and hence it com- 
monly happens that an exercise composed with diligent care by a young 
student, though it will have cost him far more pains than a reaH letter written 
by him to his friends, on subjects that interest him, will be very greatly 
inferior to it. On the real occasions of after life (I mean, when the object 
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proposed is, not to fill up a sheet, a book, or an hour, but to communicate 
his thoughts, to convince, or persuade), on these real occasions, for which 
such exercises were designed to prepare him, he will find that he writes 
both better, and with more facility than on the artificial occasion, as it may 
be called, of composing a declamation— that he has been attempting to learn 
the easier, by practising the harder. But what is worse, it will often happen 
that such exercises will have formed a habit of stringing together empty 
common-places and vapid declamations, of multiplying words and spreading 
out the matter thin, of composing in a stiff, artificial - and frigid manner ; 
and that this habit will more or less cling through life to one who has been 
thus trained, and will infect all his future compositions. Sa strongly, it 
should seem, was Milton impressed with a sense of this danger, that he was 
led to condemn the use altogether of exercises in composition. In this 
opinion he stands perhaps alone, among all writers on education. I should 
perhaps agree with him if there were absolutely no other remedy for the 
evil in question, for I am inclined to think that this part of education, if 
conducted as it often is, does in general more harm than good. But I am 
convinced that practice in composition, both for boys and young men, ma^ 
be so conducted as to be productive of many and most essential advan< 
tages. 

* The obvious and only preventive of the evils which I have been speak- 
ing of is a most scrupulous care in the selection of such subjects for 
exercises as are likely to be interesting to the student, and on which he has, 
(or may with pleasure and without much toil acquire) sufficient information ; 
luch subjects will of course vary, according to the learner's age and intellect 
Inal advancement, but they had better be rather below than much above 
him ; that is, they should never be such as to induce him to string together 
vague, general expressions, conveying no distinct ideas to his own mind, and 
second-hand sentiments which he does not feel. He may freely transplant, 
indeed, from other writers, such thoughts as will take root in the soil of his 
own mind, but he must never be tempted to collect dried specimens. He 
must also be encouraged to express himself (in correct language indeed, but) 
in a free, natural and simple style, which of course implies (considering who 
and what the writer is supposed to be) such a style as, in itself, would be 
open to severe criticism, and certainly very unfit to appear in a book. 

* Compositions on such subjects, and in such a style, would probably be 
regarded with a disdainful eye, as puerile, by those accustomed to the 
opposite mode of teaching. But it should be remembered that the com- 
positions of boys tnMst be puerile, in one way or the other ; and to a person 
of unsophisticated and sound taste, the truly contemptible kind of puerility 
would be found in the other kind of exercises. Look at the letter of an 
intelligent youth to one of his companions, communicating intelligence of 
such petty matters as are interesting to both, describing the scenes he has 
visited, and the recreations he has enjoyed during a vacation, and you will 
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see a piotnre of the youth himself —boyish indeed in looks and in stature, 
in dress and in demeanour, but lively, unfettered, natural, giving a fair 
promise for manhood and, in short, what a boy should be. Look at a theme 
composed by the same youth, on *Yirtu& est medium vitiorum * or * Natura 
beaiis omnibus esse deditj^ and you will see a picture of the same boy, 
dressed up in the garb, and absurdly aping the demeanour, of an elderly 
man. Our ancestors (and still more recently, I believe, the continental 
nations) were guilty of the absurdity of dressing up children in wigs, swords, 
huge buckles, hoops, ruffles, and all the elaborate full-dressed finery of the 
grown-up people of that day. It is surely reasonable that the analogous 
absurdity in greater matters also — among the rest in that part of education 
I am speaking of, — should be laid aside, and that we should in all points 
consider what is appropriate to each different period of life. 

* The subjects for composition to be selected on the principle I am 
recommending will generally fall under one of three classes : first, subjects 
drawn from the studies the learner is engaged in ; relating, for instance, to 
the characters or incidents of any history he may be reading, and some- 
times, perhaps, leading him to forestall by conjecture something which he 
will hereafter come to in the book itself : secondly, subjects drawn from any 
conversation he may have listened to (with interest) from his seniors, 
whether addressed to himself or between each other : or thirdly, relating to 
the amusements, familiar occurrences, and everyday transactions which 
are likely to have formed the topics of easy conversation among his familiar 
friends. The student should not be confined exclusively to any one of these 
three classes of subjects; they should be intermingled in as much variety as 
possible, and the teacher should frequently recall to his own mind these 
two considerations : first, that since the benefit proposed does not consist in 
the intrinsic value of the composition, but in the exercise to the pupil's 
mind, it matters not how insignificant the subject may be, if it will but 
interest him, and thereby afford him such exercise: secondly, that the 
younger and backwarder each student is, the more unfit he will be for 
abstract speculations, and the less remote must be the subjects proposed, 
from those i/ndimduM objects and occurrences which always form the first 
beginnings of the furniture of the youthful mind. 

* It should be added as a practical rule for all cases, whether it be an 
exercise that is written for practice * sake or a composition on some real 
occasion, that an outline should first be drawn out — skeleton as it is some- 
times called — of the substance of what is to be said. The more briefly this 
is done, so that it does but exhibit clearly the several heads of the com- 
position, the better, because it is important that the whole of it be placed 
before the eye and mind in a small compass, and be taken in, as it were, at 
a glance, and it should be written therefore, not in sentences^ but like a 
table of contents; Such an outline should not be allowed to fetter the 
writer, if in the course of the actual composition he find any reason for 
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deyiating from his original plan. It should serve merely as a trtuik to mark 
out a path for him, not as a qrom& to confine him. But the practice of 
drawing out such a skeleton will give a coherence to the composition, a due 
^ojgortion of its several parts, and a clear and easy arrangement of them 
such as can rarely be attained if one begins by completing one portion 
before thinking of the rest ; and it will be found a most suitable exercise for 
a beginner, to practise — if possible, under the eye of a judicious lecturer — 
the drawing out of a great number of such skeletons, more than he subse- 
quently fills up, and likewise to practise the analysing in the same way the 
compositions of another, whether read or heard. 

* If the system which I have been recommending be pursued, with the 
addition of sedulous care in correction, encouragement from the teacher, 
and inculcation of such general rules as each occasion calls for, then, and 
twt othenoise, exercises in composition will be of the most important and 
lasting advantage, not only in respect of the object immediately proposed, 
but in producing clearness of thought, and in giving play to all the 
faculties.* — Elements of BhetoriCt ed. 1882, p. 14. 

10. In some books on composition the pupils are told to construct 
their little essays on a fixed plan. This method is open to several 
objections — one, that it must tend to make the style artificial. Natural- 
ness is a quality too often wanting in childish essays and everything 
likely to discourage it should be carefully avoided. 

11. A long list of subjects for essays is given in order that teachers 
may select from it. There is therefore no intention that all the sub- 
jects should be taken, and they need not be taken in the order in which 
they occur. The same remark applies to the list of subjects for 
letters. 

12. (a) "While the pupils are working through the section on 
Grammar, practice in composition should not cease. After each exer- 
cise a story, an essay, or a letter should be written. 

03) The plan of placing before children a number of mis-spelled 
words to he corrected is harmfiil, because it accustoms the eye to 
wrong forms, and often no reason beyond arbitrary fashion can be given 
to show why they are wrong. On the other hand, the plan of setting 
faulty sentences to be corrected is very useful, because the exercise 
calls pointed attention to errors which the pupil is likely to hear com- 
mitted, and the reason why the sentence is wrong always admits of 
definite statement. 

(y) Only the grosser faults are pointed out in Fart I. 
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